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President and Chancellor open their 
doors and the crowds rolled up 
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E ight hundred and fifty, or perhaps 
one thousand five hundred and cer- 
tainly at the most four thousand would 
come - these were the predictions. But 
21,000 visited the Chancellery. 

In the President's office apparently no 
one made forecasts of how many would 
come. Anyone who had said that the 
President's office could expect a turn out 
of preclsoly 11,273 human beings and 23 
dogs (including four dachshunds) would 
have been perfectly correct. 

One fanatical statistician registered 
.these figures and we must take his word 
for it. Bonn held its open day and for the 
first time the Chancellery and the Presi- 
dent's office were open to the public. 

Parking lots around the area of the 
government buildings were more hope- 
lessly overcrowded than when the Bun- 
destag Is in session. From tiie number 
plates of the cars it seemed that most of 
the visitors had come from within a 
125-mile radius. Mtinchengladbach, Rti- 
desheim, Monschau and Giessen. 

The Bundestag and Bundesrat also 
announced record numbers of visitors, 
6,500 in the lower house, 8,000 in the 
upper house. 

i An autumn sun beat down and the 
whole atmosphere was tike a rather 


restrained carnival. Balloons floated from 
the flagpole in front of the Chancellery; 
the parking areas, which often hold 
splendid State cars, were filled with 
perambulators! 

Children played In the park where 
President Helnemann's grandchildren 
play. Family photos were taken on spots 
where Willy Brandt must have stood 
many a time. 

Government pamplilets sold like hot 
cakes and the supply was soon all gone. 
Visitors to the President's office were 
able to buy records with the President 
himself speaking. People who dropped in 
at the Chancellery received a picture 
book with Willy Brandt as its subject. 

The whole proceedings were rather like a 
picnic and if they had not considered it 
unseemly some of the families would 
have brewed coffee! 

The main point was that the idea was a 
success. Tiie seemingly endless queue of 
people snaked its way into tiie front door 
of the Chancellery, to the right tlirough 
the former Hallstein Room, to the left 
into tiie cabinet room and then over to 
the President's residence, up the stairs to 
the reception room, a glance at the dining 
salon and then over the terrace to the 
garden. 

Here and there a few guards were 
scattered, responsible for guarding the 
residences used by Chancellor Brandt and 
President Heinemann and there were a few 
plain-clothes security officiers. 


But they found 
nothing to prevent 
or reprimand. None 
of the rope markers 
was ignored, nothing 
was destroyed and 
afterwards not even 
a single pencil had 
been taken as a sou- 
venir. 

Anyone who 
trod on the lawns 
was quickly chastis- 
ed by black looks 
and comments from 
other visitors. When 
all had left the 
guards searched both 
buildings and found 
that . . all had left. 

No one had conceal- 
ed himself, no one 
had left anything 
beliind and there 
was notliing but a 
few empty cigarette 
packets to clear up. 

Visitors seemed to 
treat it as a matter 

of course that they should be allowed to 
Btep on the soil that had been trodden by 
all the Chancellors and all the Presidents 
of the Federal Republic. 

One man told his wife; “The last lot, 
you know, Klesinger and his crowd, they 
never let anybody in here." 
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Visitors at the Palais Schaumburg 

(Photo: Georg Muib) 


Next day one of the officials in b 
Chancellery who had seen many ymii 
service said; “If Konrad Adenauer U 
lived to see this day lie would have snl 
'hats off to Herr Brandt!' ” 

Carl-Chrlstlan Koim 
(DIE ZEIT, 16 October im 
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Walter Ulbricht breathes 
hard down Warsaw’s neck 


I n September 1968, when the Warsaw 
Pact smiles stepped in to “help" 
Czechoslovakia, Rainer Kertzscher, 
deputy editor-in-chief of Neues Deutsch- 
bid, the official daily of Walter 
UTbricht’s Socialist Unity Party (SED), 
felt obliged to warn against subversive 
activity by this country's Social Demo- 
crats in Eastern Europe. 

The aim of Bonn’s policy towards the 
Esstern Bloc, he wrote, wgs to force 
socialism out of Europe. 

Bourgeois ideology was being, touted 
“In pill form with a socialist -sugar 
costing." In reality, though, Bonn's East- 
tin policy was expansionist. Willy Brandi, 
lit maintained, proposed to lay explosive 
charges designed to shatter the unity of 
wialisl countries. 

Since then the SED has changed its 
mind. It is still opposed to rapproche- 
ment but accepts, with gnashing of teeth, 
the Bonn-Moscow Treaty as a means of 
possibly coming to peaceful terms. 

At the same time East Berlin goes to 

Bonn and other socialist countries. 

Take Poland, for instance. Nothing 
strikes the SED as more suspicious than 
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not only in the political sector but also 
in the economic field. 

He wanted to grasp the opportunity of 
benefiting from cooperation between the 
Federal Republic and the USSR and at 
the same time to enourage East Berlin to 
take Poland's cooperation proposals more 
seriously. 

Had it not been for consultations with 
East Berlin the negotiations between 
Bonn and Warsaw would never have come 
about, though. Poland is bound by the 
1967 friendship agreement with the GDR 
and it is rumoured that there is a secret 
additional agreement on the two coun- 
tries' tics with Bonn. 

East Berlin certainly suspected that 
unwelcome competition was in the offing 
and hardly had the talks begun but GDR 
Foreign Minister Otto Winzer headed for 
Warsaw, where he expressed his country's 
displeasure at the prospect of an agree- 
ment with Bonn downgrading the Gbrlltz 
Agreement. 

By the terms of the 1950 Corlltz 

AramUisireii tfep.GBM/nlms! 

frontier between Germany and Poland." 
There was no express mention of recogni- 
tion but bolli countries have consistently 
Interpreted it as amounting to the same 
thing. 

At an Eastern Bloc summit held in 
Moscow following the conclusion of tho 
Bon h- Moscow agreement First Secretary 
Gomulka was given stony looks by tho 
GDR delegation. East Berlin made itself 
out to be hurt by a supposed tack of faith 
in its own guarantee of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier. 

Polish nationals in transit through the 
GDR have been the whipping-boys. They 
have been ruthlessly frisked in such a 
crude fashion that talk of (East) German- 
Polish enmity is almost justified. 
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The brakes are clogged! 

(Cartoon: Peter Leger/KBIner Stadl-Anzelger) 


What Is more, the GDR has engaged in 
economic pinpricks, initiating such hold- 
ups In freight traffic between Poland and 
this country that deliveries have been 
badly delayed. Warsaw has not failed to 
notice this unsub tie hint but has shown 
no signs of being impressed. 

Not until the negotiations reached their 
final stage did. East Berlin appear to 

a bad job. GDR Premier Willi Stopli made 
another visit to Warsaw to make sure that 
the Poles were not selling East Berlin 
down the river. 

Suddonly the GDR was prepared to 
countonanco economic cooperation with 
Poland. Seldom was such a cloak of 
secrecy lowered over an official visit to 
Warsaw as over that of the GDR Premier. 

Polish tactics were quite skilful. They 
quoted SED leader Waller Ulbricht him- 
self, who at the twelfth plenum of his 
central committee, held in December 
1969 when negotiations between Bonn 
and Warsaw were Just getting under way, 
noted that “unconditional full diplomatic 
recognition of Poland’s western frontier” 
by Bonn was only to be welcomed. 

This was enough as far as Poland was 


concerned for negotiations with Bonn to 
begin. In the final analysis it could refer to 
the fact that East Berlin was also 
engaged in talks with Bonn and that the 
other socialist countries could hardly, in 
view of changing circumstances, be re- 
fused permission to follow suit. 

Even so Willi Slropli would seem during 
his three-day stay in Warsaw to have 

■ . . .■ . n.P.i. & ■ 

eminent again. Poland is said to hove 
agreed to consult East Berlin before 
undertaking any further political moves 
in respect of Bonn so as to synchronise 
mutual interests. 

Walter Sclieel, this country's Foreign 
Minister, may have reduced tho pressure 
on the brakes but Bonn must be prepared 
to encounter stiffer opposition in nego- 
tiations with other socialist countries -- 
Czechoslovakia or Hungary, say. 

The SED will not release pressure on 
the brake until Bonn has granted the 
GDR full diplomatic recognition. Tiie 
socialist countries had to undertake not 
to come to terms with Bonn until this 
was the case two years ago. 

Willi Ktmilgkett 

(SQddeutscho Zellung, 9 November 1970} 


V oters arc unpredictable,' as the local 
government elections in Hesse have 
breath takingly demonstrated. The Free 
Democrats, written off by any number of 
people, by no means all of whom have 
been on other sides of the political fence, 
have not only managed to keep the 6.7 


Free Democrats 
triumph at Hesse 
state elections 
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Dwiepprochoment fotween Warsaw ana 
8oH n- The Parly has kept a watchful eye 
SJ to Polish comrades ever since, Polish 
leader VVladyslaw Gomulka gave the 
fifing signal for negotiations with Bonn 

U*.Mre has in any case been a freeze in 
»ndw^ ia * rc,ati ons between East.Berlin 
dq h Warsaw and Polish diplomats make 
nju 2 ncs about the fact that relations 
ably tast ® er *‘ n have worsened consider- 

was the wore alarmed 
pL "wwlyilaw Gomulka offered the 
closer economic co- 
S °P till that nc 
m ftp 1 t^d-shduldei 
^foreconomi 


Oold-shdulaered Polish pro- 
q cton °rt |i £ cooperation, 
clear L - e u, retar y Gomulka was no doubt 


W™ 0Wn that Bonn and 

ouJd soon be forging close links 


the last general election but Indeed 
boosted their poll to over ten per cent. 

Against the background or this result 
even the substantial gains made by the 
Christian Democrats, who have increased 
their share of the vote from 26 to 39 per 
cent since the last local elections, pale in 
significance. 

Yet even in comparison with the 
general election results for Hesse (at the 
local elections four years ago Chancellor 
Erhard was in trouble in Bonn and local 
CDU leaders were also in difficulties) the 
CDU has considerably improved its posi- 
tion, at long last moving within striking 
distance of Hesse’s Social Democrats in 
local elections. 

The Christian Democrats have un- 
doubtedly benefited from the image of 
their dynamic young shadow Cabinet but 
have also gained support from the de- 


former supporters of the expelles' party, 
which no longer stood. 

The Social Democrats have sustained 
the expected losses, polling 46 per cent as 
against 51 per cent four years ago, but 
have survived relatively well the Iiand- 
over of leadership from Georg August 
Zlnn, the best-known of all state Pre- 
miers, to Albert Osswald, as yet a far less 
colourful figure. 

The SPD had in any case long since 
waved goodbye in their own mind's eye 
to the absolute majority they have en- 
joyed for the past four years. 

They wlU not need to lament their 
losses for long, though. The Free Demo- 
crats have already agreed to an SPD-FDP 
coalition similar to tiie one in Bonn. 

Their election slogan of “Vote for 
David, Goliath is Asleep” has obviously 
done the Free Democrats a world of 


good. They have certainly emerged from 
the elections stronger within and without. 
This is all the more surprising In view of 
recent signs of disintegration. 

And even though David’s success is due 
less to the boldness and cunning char- 
acteristic of Jiis Biblical, medocastor -than 
td a deliberate move by the electorate to 
save the party from disaster (a party that 
polls less than five per cent gains no 
parliamentary representation at all) the 
effect is the same. Success in wit at 
appeared lo be hopeless circumstances. 

By voting the FDP the elctorate has 
also cast a vote of confidence in the Bonn 
coalition. So it must be said that despite 
splendid gains the CDU lias failed to 
achieve its election target of ousting the 
FDP from the Hesse state assembly and 
so tolling the death knell of the Federal 
government in Bonn. After the well-nigh 
sensationally good showing of the David 
of the coalition the ship of state in Bonn 
will be sailing into less troubled waters. A 
governmental crisis certainly seems no 
longer to be on tiie cards and is unlikely 
to be so In the Immediate future. 

(Hennoverscho Allgemelne, 9 November 1970) 
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I f we bring about the integration of 
Western Europe the argument over a 
transition period will end on the rubbish 
heap of history says Geoffrey Rippon, 
Britain’s Common Market Minister. 

Despite opposition at home Whitehall is 
pressing ahead with undeniable determini- 
ation its its attempt to gain entry to the 
European Economic Community (EEC). 

It is to the credit of Foreign Minister 
waller Scheel of this country that Britain 
has so far not been alo ne in 
and that the first marginal problems have 
already been dealt with. 

Now tire seven countries concerned can 
devote their attention to the major issues 

Security conference 

A n addition to tlie agreement in prin- 
ciple given to die idea of a European 
security conference by President Pomp- 
idou of France during his visit to Moscow 
another important decision made in 
respect of the conference was that pre- 
parations may proceed both bi- and 
multilaterally. 

This ruling forms part of the joint final 
communique issued by France and the 
Soviet Union but was unquestionably 
included at France’s suggestion. It un- 
mistakeably reflects French dislike of the 
idea of power blocs growing further apart 
and more rigid still in their structure. 

Multilateral preparations mean more or 
less that the blocs themselves may 
cautiously probe one another’s views and 

shortly 

Bilateral talks on the otiier hand' are 
intended to allow Individual countries to 
retain their own leeway, which is France’s 
.ambition. This includes leeway for the 
individual Eastern Bloc countries. 

Coninunist ties may not allow Eastern 
Bloc countries much elbow-room and 
they have little enough opportunity of 
voicing their own views and requests 
during preparations for the conference 
but this may well not be the case at the 
! conference itself. 

| Bilateral preliminary talks will pri- 

marily be conducted between Western 
countries and the Soviet Union. 

Moskow has not made much more 
progress with Paris, let alone Washington. 
And as East-West policy in Central Europe 
j. is on the move again it would be unwise to 
1 even hazard a guess as to when the 
conference might begin. 

(SUddeutsche Zeitung, 31 October 1970) 


of Britain’s share in future Common 
Market finances, the resulting threat to 
Whitehall's balance of payments, the 
transition period over which tariff walls 
are gradually to be demolished and the 
transition period during which Britain is 
to be incorporated in the common agri- 
cultural market. 

All tliree problems are both inter-rela- 
ted and bound up with the development 
of the EEC Into an economic and 
.. monetary u nion capable of accommoda- 
tuig unidbi's uaitiiiue-uf-pyynieiiis wur- ■ 
ries. 

It is evident that these fundamental 
problems in respect of Britain’s Common 
Market entry bid and thus of Denmark’s, 
Norway's and Ireland’s too will not be 
solved before the end of this year. 
Decisions will not emerge until the first 
six months of 1971. 

Next year, though, by one of the 
unfortunate turns of history, the Com- 
mon Market Council of Ministers will be 
chaired not by Bonn’s Walter Scheel but 
by a Frenclmian. 

Although there has so far been no 
reason to doubt President Pompidou's 
detenu illation to carry on Western Euro- 
pean integration and not to hinder expan- 
sion of the EEC Foreign Minister Maurice 
Schumann all too readily loses sight of the 
historical perspectives. 

A lawyer rather than a statesman, M. 


Schumann has a weakness for legal 
hairsplitting and invariably tries to make 
a business deal out of every political 
move. 

Not for nothing has he vociferously 
objected to being forced by Herr Scheel, 
his predecessor as chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, to accept early summer 
next year as the deadline for a major 
breakthrough in entry negotiations. 

Yet this deadline must be met if the 
treaties with the four would-be members 
are to be signed before the end of the 
year and following ratification by the ten 
parliaments to come into force by the 
beginning of 1972 at the latest. 

These deadlines have been the basis of 
the projected arrangements with the Efta 
countries that do not want to join - 
Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, Finland, 
Iceland and Portugal. 

Unless agreement Is reached tariff walls 
auululiLiJ — be tw een — 

have to be re-erected between these six 
and Britain, Norway and Denmark. 

In addition to the bargain Paris hopes 
to strike there is a serious political 
background to the deadline business. 
Whitehall would like to gain full member- 
ship and a political say in the affairs of 
the EEC as soon as possible so as to bring 
a formative influence to bear on the 
process of further integration. 

If as expected the Six agree at the 
beginning of next year on deadlines for 
the transition to economic and monetary 
union 1972 could be the year of major 
political decisions. 

In all probability a new Common 
Market treaty will need to be drafted to 
transfer sovereignty over economic policy 
from national governments to a govern- 
ment-like Common Market body and the 
European Parliament. B. Hauser 

(Lllbecker Nachrlcliten, 4 November 1970) 


Red China and 
the Vatican 

W ashington was visibly coasts 
and irritated when at , 
1964 Giuseppe Saragat at 
Italian Foreign Minister,’ made^a ba? 
Intensify trade with Peking. 

i ^ e 8 ar £«.ss of this response Social 
leader Pietro Nenni, by January m 
himself Foreign Minister, imcnZeff 
ly s intention of entering into negwS 
ons with the aim of granting Retffe 
dejurc recognition. ** 

From which time any amount ofCban 
tea was drunk in Paris, where the two 
sides met, but at various stages of i 
talks agreement could not even he Tor. 
mat III the 


No total victory for Nixon 


I WHSmi ui mi, rawerww , 0 

nal and gubernorlal elections bears 
witness to a rugged political landscapo Jn 
which, on the whole, Democrats and 
Republicans are equally strong. 

Mr Nixon may have disproved the rule 
according to which the President’s party 
sustains substantial losses in mid-torm 
congressional elections but his determi- 
ned attempt to bring about a Republican 
majority in the Senate was a failure. 

For the next two years both houses of 
Congress will be dominated by a Demo- 
cratic majority. What is more, the Demo- 
crats have scored considerable gains In the 
gubemorial elections, which cannot but 
strengthen their hand for the next Presi- 
dential elections in 1972. 

Despite a number of regional successes 
tire President’s strategy of turning the 
tide in the Republicans' favour by means 
of bringing his own influence to bear and 
with the aid of Vice-President Agnew’s 


has proved an almost complete 
Among the Democrats Senators Ed- 
mund Muskio and Edward Kennedy im- 
proved their standing In the running for 
nomination as Presidential candidates by 
winning heavily but so did a number of 
their fcllow-Democrats, including, for 
instance, Adlai Stevenson, son of tire 
erstwhile two-time Democratic candidate 
for tire Presidency. 

• As yet the Democrats cannot claim to 
have an entirely convincing leader but 
their electoral support remains unbroken. 

The senatorial results lend President 
Nixon greater support than before for his 
Foreign policy of negotiations from a 
position of strength but they do not 
represent overwhelming approval. 

After the elections Mr Nixon must 
continue to strike a balance. His much- 
vaunted silent majority remained silent. 

(DIE ZEIT, 6 November 1970) 


d 7 ie . m P'P bone contention wu 
Peking s claim to sovereignty over Fonno 
sa or to put it the other way the dun, 
supported by the United States, thn 
Nationalist China is an independent sab. 

Now that Canada has found a way out 
of tire dilemma the Chinese ambassador 
in Paris and Signor Gardini, the Italia 
negotiator, have reached a similar cod 
promise. Independently of the declared 
intention of establishing diplomatic rehli- 
ons Mao's envoys will hand over a note 
stipulating Peking's claims to Taiwan ri 
Rome will refrain from making »y 
commentary. 

Italy’s Coirtmunists, who Erst took i 
sceptical view of the deal, have mi, 
under the leadership of Gen. Sec. Betfc 
guer, discovered the prospect of medi* 
ting between the communist giants. 

By adopting tactics similar to those 
resorted to by Italy’s medieval prfofli 
between Francois I of France ana Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles V they aim ij 
safeguard tlicir own independence and 
freedom to manoeuvre. 

'U.'iJ.'-iiw Vnkm 
into account. Bishop Wfilsh has betn 
released after years of imprisonment ini 
during his lour of Eastern Asia the Pope 
niny well respond to this gesture by 
making a special appeal to China » 
establish normal relations. 

Vienna would also like to utilise this 
convenient configuration, particularly 
since Sweden and Switzerland as fello* 
neutrals have long since recognised ft 
king. But little Austria is once, again 
under pressure from big brother Russia. 
China’s rival. 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 6 NovcmMf 


P reliminary negotiations with Czecho- 
Slovakia on the conclusion of a treaty 
along the same lines as those rnnrhirforl 
with Moscow and Warsaw will probably 
not get tinder way until the New Year. 

So much is clear after Chancellor Willy 
Brandt’s statements to the Social Demo- 
cratic parliamentary party on reactions to 
this effect by Prague. 

It is evident from the abundance of 
outstanding talks that the Federal govern- 
ment has more than enough on its hands 
for the remainder of the current year, 
there being the negotiations with Poland, 
the wait for agreement to be reached on 
Berlin, the intra-German dialogue and the 
Christmas recess. 

Jn his statement the Chancellor made 
reference to at least four comments made 
by leading Czech politicians in recent 
weeks. 

First Secretary Gustav Hiisak, Premier 


No Czech treaty 
before 1971 likely 


Lubomir Strougal, Josef Kempny, chair- 
man of the central committee bureau for 
the Czech region and Stefan Sadovsky, 
Deputy Premier of Slovakia, have all 
come out in favour of negotiations with 
Bonn. 

Early in October Jiligen von Alien of 
the Bonn Foreign Office was in Czecho- 
slovakia for first unofficial contacts with 
the Prague Foreign Ministry. 

Preliminary work at the Foreign Office 
on the main problem, the Munich Agree- 
ment of 1938, has been in progress for 
months, Prague would like the agreement 
to be declared null and void from the 


moment of signature whereas Bonn 
Would prefer it tQ be dec lared invali d fl3 

Rainer Barzel, parliamentary party lea- 
der of the Christian Democratic and 
Christian Social Unions, has commented 
on the entire complex of the govern- 
ment's policy towards the Eastern Bloc. 
Following a meeting of his parliamentary 
party Herr Barzel outlined the criteria by 
which the Opposition would judge the 
outcome of government policy. 

Their attitude, he noted, would depend 
not only on the five Eastern policy moves 
(treaties with Moscow, Warsaw and 
Prague, an improvement in relations be- 
tween the two Germanies and a satisfac- 
tory Berlin settlement) but also On 
progress being achieved on two points in 
western Europe: political integration and 
a guarantee of the continued stationing 
of American troops on the Continent. 

(FtBnkftirtftr Rundschau, 5 November 1970) 
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| LAW REFORM 

Legal reform promises more 
protection for man-in-the-street 


W illy Brandt's Socialist/ Liberal go- 
vernment likes to be known as a 
government of domestic reform. An im- 
portant part of Its programme is to 
reform the law of the land. 

Emphasis is laid on pursuing penal 
sform measures and completing them 
ritli revised legislation on penal methods. 
!ln addition steps will be taken to make 
devorce more realistic with regard to 
changes in modern society. 


not be advocated for their own sake 
alone. They must aim at giving the 
man-in-the-street who seeks justice what 
he requires. 

It is precisely for this reason that the 
differences of opinion must centre round 
whether reforms are necessary and whe- 
ther the changes that have been proposed 
are really for the better or whether they 
bear out Hutber's law, “improvement 
means deterioration”. 

nf four fy?l lrte ,^”*1 — UiA. 


Or the other-hand reforms are-necd^d eugiem nt rnnr. fQi-y.L-T 

i the side of the' judicature and aclmmis- delegation of rcsponsiumues that goes 

hand-in-hand with this no longer afford 


on 

nation of justice, . . 

In tb/s respect the declared aim of the 
'.government is to give the citizen increased 
fcjal protection by speeding up the 
, whole legal process and Ironing out 
! anomalies. Rationalised legal and court- 
room organisation is essential. 

Simplification of the law, measures for 
, which are now in the pipeline, would 
mean that the legal administration of this 
country would no longerbe “all Greek” 

. lo the man in the street. 

Reform of the judicature dills for a 
long-term, sweeping change in thfrqonsti- 
tution of legal bodies and legal procedures. 
The fairness of our legal system depends, 
’of course, on the quality of the judges and 
magistrates and other organs of the law. 

Tills means that standards must be 
.raised for the call to the bar, the training 
of lawyers, the appointment of judges, 
Jie work of public prosecutors and of 
barristers. 

The court system In this country, into 
which most cases fall has been divided 
hto four chambers Tor almntf nn** Imnrf. 
ltd years iuw«. . ... •« 

These are Amtsgerlcht Landgericht , 
Oberlandesgcricht, and Bmdesgerlchts- 
hof, which might bo designated as "lower 
court", “senior Fedoral slate court”, 
“regional court of appeal" and “Federal 
court”. The last named was formerly the 
Relchsgericht (imperial court). 

Procedure states that from Amtsgerlcht 
a casa may only be passed on to the 
■ appropriate Laiuigericht (with a few 
exceptions). From the senior Federal 
state court a case may move via the 
rcglonal court of appeal to the Federal 
court. 

In future the courts for civil and criminal 
‘ cases are to be re-formed into three 
( different types, Landgericht , Oberlandes - 
l#ric/if and Bundesgerichtshof. 
j Tnb three-stage system Is already in 
| operation for specialised courts such as 
‘labour courts and courts for social or 
tj«ninlslrative affairs. In these spheres it 
^beady clearly proved its worth and 
ttere Is' treason to believe that It would 
not work ft* civil cases and criminal 
\ alienees as well;'- 

l The Lan dgeric ht would deal with all 
'Sn era leases as the Iowa** 1 * ■i |l||,Ti ~" 
“N on how serious the matter before the 
.p’rt is, ft would be presided over either 
' Tu ne J ut tee or a panel of three judges. 
’fot!/ 18 Qberlandesgcrich t would — with a 
’ exceptions — act as a court of appeal 
decisions taken by the Landge- 

? ^ for the Bundesgerichtshof. 


this 


the best possible legal protection for the 
law-abiding citizen. 

It is proposed to do away with the 
Amtsgerlcht. Of the 780 lower courts at 
present in operation 332 have only one or 
two judges available. In these courts it is 
not possible for judges to specialise. 

The position is becoming pressing, 
however, since the number of cases 
requiring legal decisions is growing all the 
time. 

The fact that judges in this court 
cannot specialise leads to a deterioration 
in standards. !n addition a judge who 
specialises is able to work more effective- 
ly. The alternative suggestion that the 
jurisdiction of the Amtsgerlcht should be 
extended would not provide a long-term 
solution to this problem. 

In fact it would simply mean that in 
time further rationalisation measures 
would have to be taken. 

In the smaller Amtsgerichte the use of 
modern office equipment to save costs 
would not be worthwhil e. Ad equate 

available. • 

To install electronic equipment for use 
in courtrooms involves a great deal of 
capital Investment. It Is only feasible to 
install such machinery in the larger 
courts. Without doubt legal reform is 
required to mete out the law more 
effectively and to economise on funds 
and working hours. 

Melding together Amtsgerlcht and 
Landgericht would also mean that family 
problems and divorce could be dealt with 
more rationally. 

At the moment the senior Federal state 
court is responsible for dealing with 
marital affairs. The lower court deals with 


such matters as maintenance and alimo- 
ny, administration of houses, parental 
responsibilities and other questions affec- 
ting ordinary people directly. 

For some time now it has been sugges- 
ted that judges should be appointed who 
specialise in family affairs. But delegating 
tliis responsibility only complicates an 
already complicated set-up further. 

This is something which could be 
organised without difficulty with a three- 
court system. 

This kind of reorganisation would have 
another advantage in that it would do 
away with many anomalies that mean 
that a crime is more heavily punished in 
one court than another. 

One major difference from the present 
system would be that all areas of the law 
including those that are at present dealt 
with in the lower court would come 

■ utmffF Tine t emu 61 Ef Lli« Dittidagci ii-fili- 

hof. 

The whole judicial system would be 
more comprehensible to the average per- 
son who has never made a study of the 
law. This would be a great advantage 
since it would do away with the present 
situation where most people hold the 
whole legal system in awe and distrust it 
because it is something foreign which 
they cannot understand. 

When the question of three or four 
courts is debated it should not be 
forgotten that even if the four-court 
system is kept many Amtsgerichte could 
not survive. 

The smaller Amtsgerlcht has become an 
untenable unit, difficult to manage and 
uneconomical. 

As far as the more minor legal squab- 
bles are concerned the new system would 
mean that the road to court would be 
longer for the plaintiff and his legal 
representative. But the way things are at 
present this can be justified. 

Another advantage of the merger of the 
lower court and the senior Federal state 
had taken* over ‘Vrom one of TTie“ larger 
Amtsgerichte petitioners would not Have 
so far to travel, since in the past the 
Federal state courts have often meant a 
long journey to the other side of the 
state. 

The idea of introducing a kind of assize 
court so that remoter villages and town- 
ships can try their cases without having to 
travel is under consideration. 

All these questions will have Lo be 
discussed In connection with the Federal 
states, which are independent In the 
organisation of their own legal systems. 

Gerhard John 

(STUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 4 November 1970) 


Intensified fight against crime 


A xioms: the crime rate is rising, the 
police are understaffed and insuffici- 
ently equipped. Greater security demands 
more money and that this money be put 
to more effective use. 


This requires the Federal states to put 
their heads together and work out a 
unified data processing system avoiding 
the worst shortcomings of the federal 
system. 


The government in Bonn has recently „f 

‘signed to modernise and strengthen the crimes in this country are perpetrated by 


S? 1 . 1 Would exist mainly as an instiltttiQn 
■ ironing out anomalies itHhe law and 

| «jng precedents. 

planned reforms have run up 
jgjMt criticism in the past few months 
Similarly from lawyers and judges. 

'ftpronl* P ot 01 cr hlcism is the 
riLJr" the Bonn government is 
reforms, the need for 
Ptota*u ey foisting on the legal 
Uat° ia w *th catch-phrases and slo- 

f course reforms of this kind should 


designed 

Bundeskriminalamt (the office of the 
Federal Republic criminal police) and not 
before time. 

One of the most important and valuab- 
le ideas seems to be the suggestion that 
Federal state criminal police should be 
provided with data processing equipment 
which would enable them to give a 
complete situation report on crimes com- 
mitted, investigations undertaken and 
crimes solved to the central criminal 
police office. 

A central police authority should exist 
solely as a source of information, a 
coordinator and a technical nerve centre. 

An important consideration In the 
exchange of Information is that this 
should be two-way. This is best carried 
out by electronic data processing equip- 
ment. 


country are perpetrated oy 
the mobile criminal. The eleven Federal 
states must work in close cooperation if 
the criminal who carries off his coup and 
leaves town before the police can get on his 
trail is to be hounded over the Federal state 
borders. 

Coordination must not lead to excessive 
centralisation. If, for example, a Federal 
criminal police were to be formed the 
local police would have to be subordina- 
ted to the central government. It is not 
thought that Bonn Is on the brink of 
introducing a central police force but the 
idea is abroad and in some quarters quite 
popular. 

A 'Relchspolizei' obeying the orders of 
the Ministry of the Interior would be a 
national disaster. Once bitten twice shy. 

(SOddeutsche Zeitung, S Novembn 1970) 


How immediate are 
immediate police 
reforms? 

F orty pages long, the “immediate 
programme for modernisation and 
intensifying the fight against crime is 
now made public. It is ono of the most 
thorough situation reports that has been 
prepared by this Bonn government. 

The crime wave which it is intended to 
fight is rising, particularly crimes invol- 
ving drug-taking. Other crimes that are 
rising are organised car theft, robbery and 
breaking and entering. 

The other side oF the coin shows 
declining figures for crimes solved, a 
fragmented disunited and badly organised 
Federal state police system working in 
conjunction with a central criminal office 
which survives on improvisation. 

As part of the programme of domestic 
reforms Minister of the Interior Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher plans to call a halt to 
this development. 

But even in the introductory para- 
graphs to this immediate programme to 
which the Bonn government lias given its 
full approval, the room for manoeuvre on 
these long overdue reforms is particularly 
limited. 

“Crime prevention and fighting crime 
and die investigation of criminal action Is 
basically a matter for the Federal states.” 

As a result of this the government 
programme is basically limited to impro- 
ving conditions in the central criminal 
office in Wiesbaden and does not put 
great enough emphasis on setting up more 
authorities on a national basis to fight 
crime. 

Nevertheless In this, the only criminal 
police authority that is subject to the 
Minister in the central government some 
spec ific measures arc now on the w ay , or a t 
Genscher does not need to avoid entering 
into debate with the Opposition. Even in 
the financial planning programmes of the 
Grand Coalition the central criminal offico 
was treated in a very niggardly manner in 
comparison to the provisions (hat ore now 
on the books. 

The government has quite rightly recog- 
nised, as has the Opposition, that the key 
to a more intensive fight against crime lies 
in tho removal of the understa fifing 
problem. 

This is not something that has been 
recognised only recently, and in Gen- 
scher’s extensive paper it Is one aspect 
where the immediacy of the “immediate 
programme” is more or less lacking. 

One of the few steps diat have been 
taken in this direction is the proposal to 
allow border police toby drafted into the 
central criminal office for short terms to 
relieve the staff there. 

The Minister of the Interior has the 
unwelcome inheritance from his predeces- 
sor of almost 300 important positions 
that are not filled. Nor does it seem likely 
that while the present situation continues 
the right people will be attracted to fill 

— thftm 


TTie way things are an immediate intake 
of 531 to fill these vacant places will not 
be sufficient by 1971. 

If these positions remain vacant Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher’s idea of building a 
permanent criminal investigation squad 
will remain Illusory, since in the past a 
group such as this has always been 
formed from experts who have been 
drafted from performing routine tasks. 

If the plan succeeds to lure sufficient 
police experts from the Federal states 
with salary increases they would still not 
find sufficient accommodation in Wiesba- 
den despite the building programme that 
has been undertaken. In addition to this 
if police are Jured from the Federal states 
to the central criminal office gaps will be 
opened up in the state forces which will 
be difficult to fill Werner K. Erdsack 

(Mlncfmer Werkur, 4 November 1970) 
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LABOUR RELATIONS 

Trade Unions must rethink 


19 Novembei 



„ 19 November 1970. 


>rker parti* 


T his country's Trade Unions Confede- 
ration (DGB) had a shot across its 
oows only a few weeks before the start of 
its new campaign for more participation 
lor workers jn decision-making along the 

industry 1 ” 6 SCheme atto P* ec * In die mining 

Wilhelm Haferkamp, the member of the 
Loninion Market Commission, warned 
Hie DGB at the congress of the European 
Federation of Free Trades Unions not to 
proceed w Ith fitTthftr-ftUn gapfn i1T art j 
impose tills scheme on the Common 
Market Commission as a model for 
European industry. 

It is even doubtful whether the majori- 
ty of the organisations affiliated to the 
European Federation would support the 
DGB. 

The Italian Christian Democrat and 
Social Democrat-led trade unions once 
again In Dtlsseldorf rejected the idea of 
institutionalised participation In decision- 
making. This, they claimed, disguised 
the social conflict between labour and 
private capital. 

If tiie Common Market economic and 
social welfare committee (Otto Brenner, 
the leader of the metalworkers union, is 
to take over the chairmanship of tills 


of the most active advocates of the 
mining industry scheme, sees the danger 
of growing disunity among the European 
trades union federations. Tills would be 
injurious to workers' interests when it 
came to drawing up the European econo- 
mic and social law. 

At the extraordinary congress of the 
Postal Workers Union Georg Leber, Minis- 
ter of Transport and Posts, said that his 
fears went in the opposite direction. 

~ L fr cr « Pic onranc leaner ur me 
Building Workers Union, views worker 
participation in the public services as a 
new type of syndicalism, a Communist 
trend to overthrow parliamentary demo- 
cracy and lake over the means of produc- 
tion. 

Leber argues that equal participation of 
workers in the decisions made by the 
controlling organs of the public services 
would mean in practice that public 
interests would lie in the hands of the 
workers. 

Explainin 
iibers o 


ig this claim, lie said that 
if parliament who are workers 


body in two years time) does decide on 
worker participation in decision-making, 
the Italians have threatened to submit 3 
minority report listing the reasons why 
they oppose ail forms of worker partici- 
pation. 

trades union leade r, 

study - "IXJB ■-poUoyr^lfis^respons?^!ra? 
equally as ‘cool and lie rejected DGB 
proposals as not advisable for Finland. 

The Italians, French, Belgians, Finns 
and others suspect that the DGB Is 
betraying working class interests. Hafer- 
Kamp, who as a local DGB leader was one 


members 

r — *••• n.iu UIB nuiAsis 

or trade union members are also on the 
controlling bodies of the postal and 
transport services as representatives of the 
owning group. 

As they would declare their solidarity 
with the workers that would mean in 
effect, Leber says, that abattoirs would 
belong to the slaughterers and the post 
office to the postal workers. 

The DGB Federal executive has not yet 
-Sg^.-.Mfe^..y Ja i | ?! s -..T^a t is surp ri- 
^elacnfiato^ 

to worker participation will call upon the 
former leader of the building workers 
union as a crown witness For, the threat of 
syndicalist overthrow, 

Christian Democrat trade union mem- 
bers believe that they know why the DGB 


Federal executive is so reluctant to speak 
at the moment. They claim that the 
executive is taking consideration of the 
Social Democrats election worried in 
Bavaria and Hesse. 

But the present silence also gives rise to 
the impression that the DGB is after ail 
re-examining the equal participation 
adopted by the mining industry and is 
even prepared to reconsider all previous 
worker participation policy to see how 
effective it is for a democratisation of 
society. 

The DGB’s mining industry scheme Is 
twenty years old. It was drawn up to 
form a counterbalance agains the abuse of 
economic power in the mining industry. 
This function is no longer relevant. 

The representatives on the supervision- 
-iS'n. c °!!!!P i --y e appoint ed by the union 
not directly by the staff. 

The equal worker participation now 
practiced by the Public Service Workers 
Union in the field of local economy 
however respects the rights of staff 
members who are not organised in a trade 
union by adopting a ballot vote. 

The DGB will have to explain more 
clearly its views on Hie foundation of 
worker participation In concerns floor. 
This Is true above all for the relationship 
of trades unions and workers councils. 

The DGB proposals for an industrial 
relations law envisages extended rights of 
participation for the workers councils but 
it takes pains to avoid stating plainly that 
the workers councils must represent the 
interests of the workers. 

Tills is not so obvious as it might at 
tint appear. The trades unions want to 
protect their monopoly in representing 
the interests of the workers and the right 
of strike, a fact for which they cannot be 
blamed. They do not want to share this 
POjjjgji With the workers councils 


5?^ dispute 'vital 


B y uk cnu 01 me nrcsem i„ Bll 
period in 1973 the gwernml^ 
to Have Introduced or afroady 3 
separate domestic reforms. iKi 
and content have already been dM 
flndnronoy is available. IsWlEW WITH 


all the plans of the 


ministries were recorded In the 
phase of the work the content 


to democracy’ 

BUNDESTAG PRESIDENT, KAI-UWE VON HASSEL 
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time to put their point of view. In the 
day-to-day workings of the Bundestag 
that are not televised the fifteen minute 
limit for speeches, Introduced in 1969, is 
adhered to. 


- uflyg now been m 

haf 8 2??^ dflntial wor klng prograinmeHi-rinii* Mr President the lone of cannot condone the fact that some 
Cabinet" T™"* — 

c£SBi J fe’' i!“ d are hurled un = d it. ^ ^ 


inerea ia. . , 

Question : What else have you achiev- 
ed? 

von Hassell The rights of the minority 
and tiie powers of the committees nave 
been increased. With the new informatio- 
nal methods we make the problems ot 
Bills submitted understandable to every- 
one. In one sentence we say how the 


tebunaesiag is wiiuiib w K . honest 1 can one. in one sememe -- 

"SKTbo _ «« u t* m SSSKSSSSHig; 

sSSfis- ■ 

ministries. "“W? „ . n .„ n v vnn Hassell The Bundestag shows the profits from tills. 

At r—i -ii - . Kiffoe to?! Hassei. During the last ion nassei f um.i n.,„« #r„... dm you also manage to 


lisa m 


Ths ~gwn turnout 


KW MJOUV IlUVV UULI1IK HIV 

Mre WUI f l ! ,e corwM 0 nilit iy 0U know.Hh^t was due to the 
"7* sfiouf3”not just decide on a party on cusses lt8 Bills with Interested partiesara 

then classified and Included in adelS f ?L duration is now completely vothig day but should spend four years very early stage without infomhig mem- 

over all plan. ' L^and wfhave the sttmgest examining which party comes closest to here on the content. In 1969 therefore we 

Government circles claim that this ft 5L that there has ever been. It is their political views. Political dispute is asked the government to suhmitthelr 

iP? tune that there has be ra » Su strong as tiie coalition govern- no t, as many people believe, something Bills to the Bundestag ; as i well. ■ 

de ailed working programme for domes* daX as many politicians who can unbecoming and unwliolesome. It is the have always been asked about BUI i when 

policy. £ ...Uk tw* eminent ..u-i in ri*mnp.rRcv. thev leave the Bundestag ana tney nave 


— a i— uwncjuifcjj ana as many pumivnui. — 

P'S?' . Edo measure up with the government 

Tiie programme is organised into maaWy field, 
retorms that will be passed during itoTwoft: Do you not believe that the 
legislative period and aecompanyfisik 0 f strength alarms the man on the 
longer-term reforms. * - 

The first group Includes the buildlDj 
programme while penal reform is class? 
fled in the s * 


m \ , , 

m Hassei. The Bundestag is the place 

i «... n i- l «... .A. —Ilttenl 


tiie second group, 
lovernment is not going to publti 


pmiuittra v tiOTff SSBfil 

on even though nobody can ignore the 
fact that the technical organisation 6f 
production gives rise to the formation of 

KC"* the varj,|n e 

(KOIner Sladt-Anzelgor, 3 November 1970) 


The government is nr 
its working programme. 

. (DIE WELT, 3 1 Oclober lfflj. 

Trade unions and 
career training 

T his country's Trade Union Confed? 

ration, the DGB, plans to do all it ca 
towards the introduction of a redrafted 
career training law that will sp $ 
throughout the Federal Republic. 

aha, fidtUadLCdniMto Xot— owed 
qmma-.in. Frunkfi • 


W omen in the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) do not want to form a 

E within a party but demand more 
ration, Bundestag member Annema- 
m Renner of Bonn, the Chairman of the 
women s Committee of the SPD executi- 
ve, said at this year's SPD women’s 
conference in Nuremberg. 

‘'We must slop talking about the 
Integration of women into society and 
“™ w PP Pracllal proposals," she said. 

Strobei. the Minister of Health, 
added. It is also important that a party 
adopts policies that can be understood 
and accepted by women." 

The 180 delegates dealt mainly with 
questions of education. Annemarie Ren- 
ger stated that the traditional educational 
system, was unable .to encourage Individu- 
al, talent and balance the inequality of the 
starting chances. Workers* children more 
than anyone else bore the greatest disad- 
vantages. • 

Girls too still faced educational barriers 
of a social nature.based on the widespread 
belief , that a woman’s place was in 
the kitchen, a function that does not 
demand too much educational qualifica- 
tion. ; 

Even the indreasing protests against an 
inert society that was paying no conside- 
ration to the different role now played by 
women had, Annemarie Renger said, not 
been able to Inspire important changes. 

This, she said, led to Women being 
under-represented in the top positions in 
the economy, the publip services, educa- 
tion, science and the lawl But what causes 
even more concern is the fact that women 


SPD women demand 
more say in 
political affairs 

led^worLrs 6 h * 8hMt percenta 8 e of unskil- 

This barrier could only be overcome 'by 
introducing a convincing educational ran- 
ge, she continued. Boys and girls must be 
given the greatest possible chance of 
forming their own way of life. 

This, she added, was the aim of this 
years congress at which well-known 
educationalists, psychologists, sociologists 
and politicians au maae ineir comriou tXms 
to the subject. • 1 

Kite Strobel, the Minister of Health; 
stated that the most important prerequisi- 
te for encouraging the education of girls 
was a democratisation and modernisation 
of die educational system, especially 
career training. 

We cannot afford to sit back and take 
no action at ail, she said. The number of 
women in the various parliaments were 
decreasing, the proportion of girls In high 
schools and universities was stagnating, 
the top positions in the economy were 
still : reserved for men and women were 
still paid less, 

Indulging in self-criticism, Kate Strobel 
that there was no reason to judge 
optimistically what had been ncpompli. 
fched when it was the declared aim of the 
SPD to fashion a society where men and 
women wou^d . have equal opportunities. 


Seventeen per cent of SPD members are 
indeed women, the Minister said, but 
only 11.3 per cent have executive functi- 
ons on a Federal or local level. It was 
therefore necessary to have more women 
working at all levels of the party. 

Speaking of the new marital law. 
Justice Minister Gerhard Jahn said, “In 
our society no women, especially the 
elderly, need fear that we would leave 
them in the lurch. No, we want to ensure 
them a better and more secure old age 
than ever before. Despite all sweeping 
condemnations of the new marital law. I 
would like to say that it must and will 
help women.” • 

It was not true, he added, that the Bill 

maintenance clauses of the new law 
embody the principle that divorced wo- 
men will have to take care of their own 
maintenance. 

But as society considers that the role of 
women consists of taking care of their 
family and not embarking on a professio- 
nal career, a fact confirmed once again by 
this congress, this part of the new marital 
law must be expanded in order not to put 
divorced women at a social disadvantage. 

The conference dealt with, ninety mo- 
tions on economic, social and educational 
policy. It called upon the party executive 
to. draw up new specifications for the 
participation of women on all levels add 
demanded the establishment of a working 
j^P of women in the SPD at federal 

Hubert Neumatin 

(SBddeuUche Zeitung,2fi October 1970) 


hung , in - Frankfurt ’-Maria Webet, v 
member of the DGB Federal executive, 
summarised her organisation’s wishes in 
tills field in the points: 

the Jmplimonlation of the new 
training regulations. 

2: guarantees for training In suitable 
factories. ' 

3: a guarantee for specialist and educa- 
tional training and further training of; 
Instructors. a 

4: adequate, objective supervision and' 
advice from industry. 

5: a sensible connection between, 
school, factory or office and supra-con- 
cern education. 

6: the b$tabiishment of a new system^" 
finance (a\ontribution to improve tm 
ning opportunities). . ■ 

7: adoption of training leave of ab- 
sence. 

8: a guarantee of objective and cofflprt'j 
hensive research into career training. £ , 

9: a comprehensive system of mM 11, 
on and career training advice, y‘ . 

10: an amendment of 
ning law enabling wo^k^^arUclpatwna 

liju.lu W„h„ r 



Kal Uwe von Hassei 

(Photo; Archlv) 

That demands constant re-examination. 
Reforms are a lasting task. 


Basic Law 


unbecoming and unwliolesome. It is the have always been asked aooui duis wiion R e f orms are a lasting tasx. 

vital element In democracy. they leave the Bundestag and they have Q uestlon: What are you working on at 

Question: So you approve of the coarse known nothing about them. This demand ^ mQment? 

heckling in recent debates? ca I ^. 5 ® d | he . S ovei ™®" J* era| von Hassell Only last year we reformed 

von Hassell It cannot be denied that which I have cleared up Question Time and yet we are once again 

some people go too far. But it can be discusrions Sering whether It could be male a 

understood, though not condoned, as a these Bills will be avadaDie to memo is effective control. I have a whole list 

result of the heat of battle. hv *t« end of next month. - • 

Question: Are parliamentary reforms 

** . mm _ J _11 if.. -hpIiaMAAA- 
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, — - — - « — . , ,, more etlective control, i nave a wuuw *»«. 

by the end of next month. of ques tlons to be dealt with, including 

Question : When speaking of parliamen- on sit ion of the petitions committee 

tary reform, many people have asked h of the i nve stlgat tonal 

whether our parliamentary syatem is still ^ mlttees 7 

Skk y »»:" yousel 

nther State orsans that there Is no time von Hassei: Parliamentary 


ui puuuu uuia 
iy merely express them. 

Mon: But is there not a limit that 
k Bundestag too could keep to? 

«« Hassell Parliament is not the plncc 
academic lectures are given or 

10* OiiU - III!.- “ ■**“ 


7 Oiivl • III!.- p.— *“* 

UtoUl hhOtTltcnHIttH'S st hofllftltS; ' not^-.-^ ^ on Ge 

k Politicians arc not seeking o dccts on w . ostpolitik it was clear 
h «. own sake. Thev are son, tune g*m**fin (q bc 
passionately commuted to a cause. 1 speax 


tes on television 

prosskm .. .. 

' "give a complete picture of Bundestag 
" in these debates on German 

* that 
more 


future? ■ ! ' 

von Hassei. Of course this parliament 
too must change with the times and be o ^ ki>uiT , A _ 

adapted to the functions of the future. iwelt nm sonntao 


Bundestag, whTch is overburdened any-; 
way, would .be disturbed. Parliamentary 
at" die end of a legislative period. This is. 
the date that we are preparing for. 

Manfred Kohnke 

1 November 1970) 


Hweoraining.-. . . « . 

saldtliSt 

i\epuDiic dld^no Ljiave anollJKl.ftweljLL 
years to. ^ play with Tn- : putting" 
demands into practice. * . ' 

The feare expressed by the DGB 
months ago when the career training V” 
was passed had been proved correct 
practice, she said. . 

The separation of the responsibility*® , 
career training from that of the gw ,e . m 
educatiqir^ystem was also lamentable. 

Maria Weber described the way via 
Fpderal states as one strewn with the ( 
The trades unions demanded the m 
eduction of career training in a cWW . 

teftth year at school. . 4* eaid' 

Labour Minister Walter Arendt 
during the course of the congre»_^ . 
training leave was one of the 
reform proposals that the govertupv* 
was considering at present. . 9l0 j 

(DIE WELT, 30 OcU^ 


H mi Paul August Ehmke, the 
43-year.old Minister at IheCUancc- 
lot's office and Willy Brandi s right- 
M row, believes that intelligence and 
lllilljy aie.the most Important qualities 
^,8 leader. , 

,8a therefore says the same as Fran 
Josef Strauss, realises this, yet says » 
«Wy. He does not care If people cal 
“a over-ambitious and claim that ms 
is strewn with people he has killed 

Tliai Is not true, he says, but this sort 
* thing would be written about him for 
year* to come. If he dwelt on inis 
PJJng matter, he would never be able to 

Eiu ^*UtttSde may be characterised 

* typical'OTvijleotual arrogance. But it 

S ralw.be i^Umretod as the healthy 
•cofifldenCe oLamwi who le trying to 
Jy Puthb-fnifcttoiT piiiniifLiifi »»■■■■*■ 

. himself nor Ms colleagues. 

Remains loyal to his superiors as tong 
£7: !* convinced of their abilities^Ttose 
P* 6 *. him cAi count on his srfpport as 
ss thev commit themselves to their 
to achieve the high standard 
she demands. 

DiWf‘ vl who 8 ive ‘heir I'® 8 

H* dyer the aims of their profusion 
; ovgn loathe? 

iland 

tttUfaction from it: “If I do 
Ihlui*?* for e ight hours, I am more 
hui rw® flnlriieilthan If I spent sbtteen 
Interesting work.” . 
to kj * c ° nS 4crs It important for people 
— allows his staff 8 


Work-fiend Horst Ehmke is no 
cold managerial type 




.. t f i . 41 MS ”f “ 

•’ ! ‘ 

ias 


wforaance 



ind 
are’p 


ndence. Ehmke also 
' to work indepen- 


(Photo: MorlannB von der Lnncken) 


Of course the boss does decide what is 
to be done. When he first moved into the 
Chancellor’s Office he kept the mbs tight 
and later intentionally relaxed his con- 

^ Fair ness is written large in the mind of 
this work fanatic. If he does ijQt like a 
piece of work submitted to him by one of 
his staff he does not send it back with a 

few indignant remarks and instructions to 


make a better job of it but improves on It 
himself. 

Ehmke, the son of a Danzig surgeon, 
considers cooperation to be just as Impor- 
tant as Independent work. Team work is, 
he feels, the indispensable working 
method of our times. His free manner and 
conversational tone are suited to Ills views 
on work. 

He does not have any idols. In mi 
youth he had a few but they were mainly 
women. 

From time to time he treats the people 
who ferry him across the Rhine at 

r - jj- I..— ii«ii l i ■ ■ 

wine. He receives journalists In his shirt- 
sleeves. 

His language Is more coarse than polite. 
He does not believe In formality. That Is 
why he quickly makes contact with 
people, though he has very few friends. 

Ehmke’s demands are always high. But 
he was lucky with his teachers of whom 
he always speaks with respect. There was 
Professor Sniendt under whom he passed 
with distinction in 1952 In Gftttingen 
with a dissertation on the limits of 
constitutional cliange. . 

There was the Social Democrat lawyer, 
Adolf Arndt, for whom he worked as 
scientific adviser from 1952 to 1956, 
Gustav Heihemann, who brought the 
Freiburg Professor of Public Law into the 
Ministry of Justice as State Secretary In 
1967, and , Willy Brandt who made him 


Minister of the Chancellor's Office hi- 
1969. Ho Is linked in friendship to Brandt 
and has great respect for him and his 
achievements. 

Ehmke tends to overestimate Ills stale 
of health which he claims doctors would 
like for themselves. He does not like to be 
reminded of the time that he blacked out 
In a telephone booth. This was the rosuLt 
of a night spent drinking with novelist 
GUnter Grass, followed by a conference 
with Herbert Wehner. It was a hot day 
and he had not eaten much. 

But he has taken himself In hand. He has 
stopped all the eating and drinking that 
are part of conferences, has. given up 
smoking and forced himself to swim and 
do gymnastic exercises In order to be fit 
for nis work. 

Such a purposeful and dynamic man 
must appear suspect to the man on the 
-Jl * Tu 11 1 ti n wr uti d cf limt lie wa* 


\ilAii> t r - Yu To "| * P 

defeated in the elections for the SP 
executive in Nuremberg In 1968. 

But it is too superficial a judgement < 
consider him an automaton. He mi 
speak without self-pity of the fact that 1 
Is only an occasional guest at home b: 
he regrets this state of affairs and likes 
remember the time when he was wrltii 
his thesis at home and had more tin 
with his children, Hannspetcr, now f 
teen, and the now seventeen-year-o 
twins Cornelia and Sabine. He was able 
turn the father-children relationship in 
a frlend-to-friend relationship. 

And the fact that he describes as ve 
nice the time when he, as professi 
lectured young students refutes the wh 
spread belief that he is the cool manager 
type. Peter Christian MtlUer 

(Handebblatt, 3 November 191 
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Crowds flock to Cologne’s 
Neumarkt art festival 

A S ‘Pf causing In the that looked down from the walls of the 

ira^r'.aS'Ki'B 

Art Market aimed 


collectives, original 

*• — — s of all styles paid their ieu manes 

E er square metre to cover expenses and 
uiit their stands on Cologne’s NtumnAt 


u iireir ten Maries inis Art Market aimed at potential 

a«, sar*rsKs 

Five Mgflcw *Wrfl alt <hnt i. . • . tOft 


TU- ‘T ca. mDS0 peopiB Who came o 

the works on offer ranged from an economics Is concerned, 

“3* % hs Rawing for 30,000 Marks AH exhibitors had to contribute to the 

c m ^e‘d S ^a^d e M 

J'f °-S!!c 0,, and fcXenl dlff “ U,,y *" C0V8rl ' , ' ! lh * 

Vasarelystic . But therewerejhank good- The reason for the Increase in tlm 
^ « bare-breasted number of stSd* wa^tiT * 

Even people who did not 


EMA 


ilm-maker 


ibove pornography and trivia 


iijinctlons between television plays, 
ISslon films and feature films are 
finer and in some cases ais- 

todltlonal repertoire of material 
vliich die film-making and tele- 
indiistrles once profited Is be- 
exliausted and these various er- 
as are having to lay a greater 
( on mated al^they themselves 


the otlier Kmid me Moemi*®- 
fflm industry is offering its up-and- 
CgTounpters little scope_ unless 


lare-breasted number of stands was that a lively ^ .. . r , , L 

even people who did not 1 ♦ side ' trado Iri ho* dogs, waffles, cabbage fl nd “ 1g , a scries of exk ibitions spread juwot iiu|'uuu4H iiuiius Bnu Hcniovemr 

buy were well entertainer i 8 *? soup and teg and coffee had been set up, p f, st .. sevei ? yea I s filing a in twomietli cen liny German graphics. 

i j entertained. Cologne’s In spite of the profits made hv the W °f twentieth century Gennan art , , . - * , , * 

youth flayed on Hingstmartln’s work, galleries oil the Neumarkt ttev sttf «£? Hamburg Art Society is now stneine Works have been lent by coUeotoa,ii 

jMwmwhi. were amused by to exhibit Indoors next year Lna with Gra P fllc ^ters until IS November. 8 8 * rt s f s themselves, museums in Hantaj 

wool b^aVTLE 2ft * ““»! fl! 0ir ['tndt'Critlciiedrivals” 'Husy 8 want r * evio , us the series were 

fSEJSrfl a flC “ ll °fc ‘! nt e T ™ d the wldtewashed walls and the serious in 1963 and Mi 

old age pensioners stuffed business atmosphere. The course of the °f Draw lngfa 1967. 

7116 Neum ? rkt sh° u ‘d have taught them how- The present exJUbitkm contains 

equality of opportunity is 200 works by 45 artists ranging 
of locality f Klinger and Corinth to Janssen, Wi 

-ologne that provided space licli and tho latest trends helween r 


‘Monsters' by Renate GSbel at the Cologne art festival ftSStolSoifi the mite 

(Photoi BirbmKkJ JLjoifoy comedy and pseudo-porno- 

f "r 1 4 < - •***—« »mmn filin.mfllfftf 8 flrB be- 

Hamburg exhibition highlights 
delights of graphic art 


most Important trends and achlevemtti 

In A ... 


Cologne’s 

cottonwool 


wuwmhwuoj in uieir ears when The Clusters 

tfwirelectronic muste d ^ Neumarkt w,th ever <hat the equality of opporTuufty is 200 ’worksTby '’JSTarthli Tanging from loglcal development of this art form. M 
There are nrnhntfv u * nota question oflocalityr Klinger and Corinth to Janssen Wunder- a,so w,llle tJ iey look back into the 

the Federal Repub Tc whera^liSriJ? Tt r u° °? e , f prov,dcd s P ace Uch and lho Iat «l trends between op and the y are i shovv J surprising and unexpertt 

crib able niivfn4 oH Bre j 1S *ndes- in the Art Gallery for the Association of pop art, neovorismo and social criiiclwn connections between trends that weff 

mbabie mixture of art gallery and carniv al Passive. M Mm an d paid for tho u nIJk ; TT ' n * considered diametricnily opposite if to 

■n. a , 11 ■ (1 , , L jXuLI' V. j I . 'll ! Ms tlie tW0 f rGCcdlng oxhlbitmn^ time tliov nourished. . , 

all types of art markets aUd E ! wwiHiilteo cb6rdlii3lii* WmiHaiii Phifi^ ,V°, rKS ' tiy ' ,,lfr, ¥W. Barlai 

comply with the wSfonho^^ung «^clor of the Artloclety. 


_ were 
and Masters 

some 


Visiting the exhibition gives the p# 
an opportunity of seeing the duo* 
logical development of this art form.M 


TllEiUAHUUjr — r- * , 

ikiv. Thus young film-makers are be- 
S more and more keen to work for 
revision and several of the experts and 
Uidlsls working on the editorial side 
ids film industry are leaving. 

Itee people are no longer working on 
n&jsl exclusively for oqe particular 
t&gttc form, but are mWdng films 
lihout caring at all whetherthey are 
hlbed for tho silver screen, thesanall 
ktten, cassettes or tho archives. n. 
ilsMms aa.thougli we will have to ge^ 
W (o the 'cinejna being sometlilng 
Afeh takes place not at the local picture 


local population. 

P H Bj !n!lnJj?. ird . tl . ay thc event ,lad attract- 
ed 100,000 visitors. Animated crowds 
massed around the stands, speaking gaily 
yrith the exhibitors. Even the visitors 
looking least likely to have any interest in 
bats made of copper or In. “seat pictures 
for close contact with art” were genuine- 
ly enthusiastic. Two ladies, from the 
labour Welfare described h all as a really 
refreshing affair. y 

Outsiders bad to admit that what the JTtT un ”, um L in « *«re wiu bo nc 
Neumarkt had put \nt6 practiced still Th/ s r«f ar ^ u flrt ,f esUval8 ln CoI ogne? 


o~..viiwo jjisjyjuusiy exciUQcd Lrom i»«yb wniuigou a umotunr 

the actual Art Merkel will then have 8e ^ ecllon of works that would have beon 
penetrated into the same building com- moro conso,Ida{cd hi their subjectivity 
plex. Does tius mean that there wl J bo no ^ ul at t ^° same time morfl one - s l dod ” 

more Neumnrlrl nrf I- #-i_i l n a ‘ il t i f 


only dreamed about in other places siich c iL>Sm‘ by Horr Hackenbflr S. the 
as Hanqver where millions 1 of Maries have hnL ullUraJ representative, gives rise to 
been invented to try to oroduca &r " ... 

smie thing. There were new fo™ of jJ * JU e , nsure> ” to sald > “«« 
urbanity, ptiblitity and comra,Son S raw f t >‘o«hibltwoik.ofarton 
Frqudlces were, eliminated and ti?« whitewashed walls willbe accommodated.” 


introducing democratic de 
In the field of art - this 


new forms, of 
- communication, 
eliminated, ahd the 

gap oridged . Even thouch 
most of the exhibitors belonged to the 

P^cwho strol! 
led past the stalls wort not all long-haired 

youths. The majority of visitors were 
members of the older generation. 

BSftSsSsSff-r""!* 

«nn Ut Neumarkt ' ideal was aimed riot 
only: at attracting a broad pubUc. It was 
lafU [ ed as a challeiige to :the 
“ c Association of Prtj&essive Art 
Dealers which was holding an exhibition 
in the near-by Art Gallery, 

By holding an open market on the 
doorstep the organisers , planned to rid 
these art dealers of the designation 
progresive at least. The progressive works 
being shown in the actual Art Market In 
the Art Gallery were all esoteric. 

This year at least -the majority of 
exhibitors had not taken any dunces 
Exceptions were.. Tobies' & SUex of 
Cologne, Appel & Fertsch of Frankfurt 
and Michael Werner of Cologne. : . 

When it was not works by thei touring 
lights of the moment such as Andy 
Warhol or Max Ernst, Beuys or Magritte, 


Gisela Bracken . 

• (DEUTSCHES ALLGEMEINES 
SONNTAGSBLATT, 25 Qctobw »7Q 



uaiuunaneu vflnio judgements 
dom need to bo revised, however. 

Onco again works by llio BrUcke appea 
os the higiilights of German graphic art. 
in the course of over half a century thrij 
epuch-maklng elari has lost nothing offtf 
rorce: Often overlooked subtleties appar, 
n the field of art - this 5£!!, c!ally k bl Kj rc hner, Otto Muellercid 

the form of a compromise Sl W n° Sfl Youn | i9 *Z 

»— views - no obiections , ■* J^ncers of 1917 shows W 
.. .L. . . -I . culmlr^flqn of expressionist graphic at, 

The Aguiar woodcuts fashioned by 
Heckel an^chmidt-Rottluff during tjsn 
BrUcke period never fail to lose their 
fascination. Through the medium J 
etching and lithography Beckmann « 
Kokoschka find their unmisUkjj* 
graphic expression of extreme 

Elements of expressionist 'ffa 
tinue on various new levels W0 J W ,!7 


Although there appear to bo problems 
involved ln ^ 8r^rlll/'lAA damnamtl. J. 
clslon-mak 
must tiien t 

between opposing views - no objt 
can be made against the choice of works 
exhibited in Hamburg. 

The reverse is true. There are many 
works of high quality and the public is 
presented with a wonderful survey of the 


palace, but in our own living-rooms in the 
course of the next few years- . 

Another example of this recent deve- 
lopment is 28 year-old Hans W. Geissen- 
dOrfer. He received the Bundesfilmpreis 
in 1969 for his vampire film Jonathan. 
The year before that he filmed per iod/ 
Lena Christ (The Lena Christian Case) for 
Bavarian television. 

This was recently shown on the iirst 

t " W ,| g ; W l ti wDTc r me western 
channel is screening the feature film Eine 
Rose fBr Jane. 

Geissendttrfer’s Lena Christian film was 
based on the self-portrait Erlnnerungen 
einer Uberflilsslgen (Memoirs of a Misfit), 
and a biography, the text of wMdi was 
recited by the lead actress (Heidi Stroh) 
as a running commentary. This was a 
exceedingly original way of filming a 
documentary work with a highly sub- 
jective basis. , 

Three scenes of this production are 
from recollections. The narrative tech- 
nique and method of handling the action 
Is a compromise that is not here con- 
sciously calculated to aim at having tee 
greatest effect on the cinema screen, but 
on the television screen. 

The description of the first marriage Is 
narrated with a background of a wedding 
dance. One guest after another asks if he 
may have the pleasure and competes a 
few circuits round the hall with the 
woman. He then brings her back, execut- 
es a deep reverent bow stiffly. 



A scene from the GeissendBrfer film 'Eine Rose f Ur Jane' 


Increased film 
production but 

fewer returns « . uwii ibt...... ~ . 

. Only the bridegroom dow .poj dance. 

htaie ! films/ according to the film and i iuman degradation that will be 
finishes guide book for 1970. experienced in the marr age. 

Efehtv of these Hints an> entirely The life of th® br * de 8 * atber / 8 a 
S productions, the other 43 were chrC/rt lcle of biblical dimensions about 

uu.. u i i.i-.i.i .uui. fnrflipn nroducers, 


Nesch, Nay and Grj 
■vat uu ita er*^ 
preceu 


^"though** 

jfflntfcle of 


drea&uT^ 
pean in the 
Jee and KandMj 


An , .opposing wor 
tuaiity and utopia a 
miniature works of iucc miu 
from the- days of art nouveau, 

Reiter and the BauhauS. 

A further decisive break cairbe 
the works of Max Emst arid Hans Arp. 
one tlmeihe co-founders of dadaian. 
only JJttfir late works that appear in , 
exhibition. By this time tneir ong 
intentions had been modified and 

more aesthetic.’ 

.' The late worics by Baumelster are * ^ 
Continued on page 7 

Rolf iluch’i Treppu lm Haf*n' I 1 *®*, 

(Photo: 


It is the summation um 

life -a merciless Day of Judpnent 

In one of the scenes of beating the 
mother stands on a hill like a goddess of 
revenge and the camera moves to a 
, . far-distant chores. It moves round the 

^production. .. chorus and moves in nearer. Then we see 

i Dwbts about the money-making side daughter on her knees and the beating 
these films are supported by statistics. . ^ The camera moves back and tire 
^though this country’s film-makers J** appears like a ritual, a Catholic 

Wbd harder in 1969 than for a long du “ Every blow is a ceremonial act 


gnimtng m uus i 
m wen completed. . - 

these figures on their own, 
te not causing the film industry 'to jre 
«wjoyed. The other aide of tte co^ * " 
teat about the profitability of this rise 
production. 


r^xjneir films only brought Jn t 
“JriNhipn turnover for the yeahqf 77.1 
million M'tokt 

'The previous ..generation’s Cinema fif- 
wft years ago w« rjvire profitable. The 

an inctetae_in expenses on the 

lection sldp, according to the Fpxm 
public Cinefnas Association. 
Jjwverihek'ss fihn-makers today are not 
9oteo ?e"badiy when the drop in atten- 
•t cinemas is taken into consldera- 


^rocedure. Eveiv blow Is a ce^jld act 
of tire Church in whose name the mother 
believes she is meting out tiiis puntoment 
and at the same time punlsWng herrelf for 
bringing an unwanted child Into the 



nu julu scenes uu flL ‘ “ n ^ ‘ 
constrasting effect between style and 
action and the solemn and almost 
theatrical movements of the camera. 

Then there is the tension between tee 
scene being shown, the continual nar- 
ration of the life of Lena Christian and 

the acting of tire cast. 


Aesthetic values and alienation effect 
can become importunate when optical 
fantasy becomes an end in Itself, or when 
the dialogue becomes stylised. The only 
reason I came to you at that time was 
that 1 was looking for a typewriter. — 
‘•Your handwriting was neatl 
This director, who Is the son ot a 

parson is particularly susceptible to 

rituals and myths. In his hands everything 
became a ceremonial apologia. 

In Jonathan he used the aesthetic 
formula of the vampire honor film, in 
Eine Rose 0 Jane we saw the story of a 

professional killer. 

GeissendBrfer plans in the near future 
to come out with a love story and a 
western. _ ^ 4> ..„ ». 

(Heinz Ben'nent) accept8 ■a' contraot. For 

the first and last time he muffs it and is 
caught between the hostilities of two rival 
gangs. Viz. Fassbinder. Viz. several de- 

cades of gangster films. 

But this is exactly what GeissendBrfer 
is after. “Earlier on I went to the cinema 
an incredible number of times. ! defy 
anyone to think of anything that has 
never been shown on the screen. The 
characters in this production were all 
born on some screen somewhere. 

GeissendBrfer points in particular to 
Corbuccl’s R grande sllenzto and Mel- 
ville’s Le Samurai on which the film Is 
highly dependent. But there are also 
reminders of Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
and Wim Wenders' Alabama. 

So here he Is - another kflbK. One of 
the lonely ones, marked by his i job. ] He is 
perfectly drawn down to the last detail. 
He hardly ever talks. The phrases he 
utters can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. He has precious little if any 
contact with other men. 

He lives according to his own moral 
code and outside .society. The ^only thing 
he r adiates 


(Photo: WDR) 

“hero”, but in the end it points to a 
deeper political motivation, which is what 
the young left-wingers appreciate in thril- 
lers, gangster films and cowboys and 

^Tliis^is a depiction of the fight of the 

individual against the syndicate. 

GeissendBrfer always emphasises the 
sensual and aesthetic aspects of the film. 
This is what he loves. To give in completely 
to his film-making fantasy and to make 
pretty pictures. Wolf Dormer 

(DIE ZEIT, 30 October Wl#) 


Muelletis new play 


i I1U UlkY. 

Death is in his bones and melancholy in 
his eyes. His face shows a clear reflection 
of the experience of ail killers and their 

stories. ' • 

In this respect the film offers not only 
a facile model with which we can perhaps 
identify ourselves and a conventional 


H arald Mueller’s play Grosser Wolf 
about children lost and wandering 
on arenas of war such qs, Vietnam was 
premiered at Munich's Kammersplclo 

early this year. ...... 

tfris has now been followed by Halo- 
deutsch at the some theatre. Five people, 
shipwrecked, refugee or homeless are 
spending the night in a shelter. One of 
them is the self-appointed “boss” because 
he claims to have spent time In the 
Foreign Legion. , . , . 

In Set his claim that he was ln Algeria 
is untrue. Another of the five in tho 
shelter claims to be an ex-seaman because 
of his jack-tar dialect. 

Anita seeks erotic prestige by boastuig 
of a miscarriage and pretending to have 
had several affairs. 

In this company whose vocabulary 
contains political elements In senseless 
abbreviation a sixth person appears - a 

Saxon who has no credentials. 

He is the only one who does not claim 
to be anything but what he is and has no 
inhibitions, but in the end It Is he who 
• ihfl ananwffMt . JJ n ft bl unt ed for 


s ri° w that serious and 'avant- 
SJS film-maker* attracted very few 
Sjy* to the cinemas, ft seems likely 
Cm Utdfl: will change this year and the 
^^rimenta of the young film- 
hqt attract large audiences. 
KoUe\jex education films, tire 
schoolboy, comediei and Heintje 
thebceam off the milk. 

11 tiiilv ’ Wqner Lingfcost 

aib * cfo *N« C hriehte«, ^October 1970) 


Continued from page 6 

notable and Hans Hartung is still making a 
good showing. His informal calluradhy 
k not immediately relevant today but tire 
quality of his etchings °fl953remains 
untouched and will certainly be redis- 

^Horrt Janssen and' p aul WunderliA 
stand unopposed among tire ranks of 
mftfptnnoraiv artists, ' Janssen with his 
StSIfrf 1M4 W 1965, Wunder- 
Uch^lth his finely etocuted colour 


lithographies Aurora (1964) and the Song 
of Songs (1969). 

What comes afterwards Is mainly a 
product of poster art, design, photo- 
graphy and montage. Peter Nagel Werner 
NBfer, Wolfgang Oppermann, Kleinham- 
mes, Mltzka and Brehmer {German 
Values) offer interesting solutions where 
calculated commitment is balanced by 
technical perfection. _ , 

Harms Theodor Flemming 
■ ■ (DIB WELT, 34 OetobM 1970) 


u » xaJure of the heating and the loss of a 
flfty-Mark note; he is dubbed a com- 
munist swine and murderous East Ger- 
man border guard. 

The bad atmosphere finally becomes 
the bad deed. The Saxon Is beaten and 
stabbed with a drill, dying in the most 
gruesome circumstances. 

This is a heavy play, excellent in its 
mastery of speech and jargon, filled with 
local colour and unswerving In its por- 
trayal of human brutality. 

Mueller has the gift of depicting people 
from the darker side of life with great 
clarity. What is not clear is what the 
message of his play really is. Is it a social 
study along the lines ofthe Naturalists? Or 
Is it intended as a parable of the whole of 
society based on the idea, frustration 
becomes aggression? BothMfl gpHcabie. 

(Frankfurter Ne*i« Pro***, 10 October 1970) 
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PAUEONTOLOGY 


Scientists discuss ori gins of life 
at Heidelberg congress 


This country's Palaeontological 
Socisty recently invited palaeonto- 
logy, geologists, biologists and 
anthropologists to an interdisciplinary 
discussion at Its annual congress In 
Heidelberg. Some 200 researchers 
from this country and many guests 
from six European countries discussed 
the origins of Ilfs and the processes 
Involved in heredity. The title was 
'Genetics and Evolution', 

R igid a( the beginning of the congress 
Professor Pflug of Giessen spoke of 
one of the basic, though neglected, tenets 
of palaeontology. The Professor 
emphasised that the present - the era of 
human existence - is not the climax of 
past development or evolution. 

Each age throughout the last thousand 
million years at least has had its own 
form of life prevailing over alien forms. 
Homo sapiens too will one day have to 
yield its position to other forms. 

Of course the general subject of discus- 
sion at Hie congress was the question of 
when and how life began. DrPrash- 
nowsky of WUrzburg first defined the 
most simple form of life imaginable at 
present. 

A rtioleculc, he said, was alive if it was 
able to transform energy and relay in- 
formation it has been given. Researchers 
must now find out how proteins and 
nucleic acids were formed before living 
systems had their origins. 

..-UJeclro" niicros^ys. | plivifc.1 

already been used to isolate remains of 
algae and bacteria from the oldest sedi- 
ments at present known on our Earth. 

Studying these samples from North 
America and South Africa, scientists 
estimate that the earliest forms or life and 
biological systems first appeared between 
4,800 and 3.S00 million years ago. 

Professor Simon of the host institute 
made some sensational speculations on 
how the random carbonic acid substances 
gained the spark of life. At present 
scientists sec only one answer to how 
biopolymers made the transition to active 
life - the influence of radiation and the 
energy that is produced by it. 

This could have been produced by an 
explosion In a distant supernova whose 
radiation reached the Eartn and penetrat- 
ed the organic substance of the primaeval 
sludge. A single particle striking the 


sludge can produce a chain reaction 
among millions of molecules. 

Professor Franz Duspiva, the Heidel- 
berg researcher, admitted that although 
the theory of evolution was today well- 
founded there were still a number of 
details that had to be settled. 

There are doubts as to whether evolu- 
tionary factors such as mutation, pop- 
ulation density and selection processes 

— fan expla in the gradual differentiation 
be 1 ween systematic units arid forms of~ 
life. 

Professor Duspiva asked the congress 
whether researchers did not need to look 
for the special formation principles 
closely linked with the discovery of 
protein structure. 

Professor Jung of the Atomic Research 
Centre in Karlsruhe said that there were a 
number of answers to the question of 
whether radiation from space played a 
role in the development of life on Earth. 

They could not have played any role at 
nil in lesser forms of life. But cosmic 
radiation and environmental radioactivity 
could well increase mutational tendencies 
in more complicated organisms with r 
longer life expectancy. 

As there are no reliable data on the 
spontaneous mutation rate of organisms 
with a longer life span, rcseachcrs are 
unable to come to a plain conclusion. But 
it does seem possible that mutalions 
induced by radiation could be nn evolu- 
tionary I actor in the higher mammals. 

. Professor pinion d jj jjojjjpsii^ 
than 3,000 million years ago nnd the 

Drop in TB cases 

T he number of patients with tuber- 
culosis registered at health offices In 
the Federal Republic dropped last year 
by 11,000 to about 200,000. According 
to n survey by the Federal Statistics 
Bureau almost a quarter of the sufferers 
had active varieties of tuberculosis. 

Entry statistics show that fifty thou- 
sand patients were registered as needing 
treatment last year. Almost a quarter of 
this figure was made up by cases with a 
second bout of the disease. 

Almost six thousand people died of 
tuberculosis in 1969, a further drop of 
about seven per cent. 

(STUTTG A.RTER ZEITUNG, 22 October 1970) 
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transition from animal to Man almost 
three million years ago during the con- 
stant course of development might not 
have been caused by sudden bursts of 
radiatlonal energy. 

-^-Llr J^innr Innlin nt r muar 

Lanaesamt fur Bodenforschung spoke of 
the difficulties involved in estimating 
what temperatures prevailed in these 
prehistoric times. 

The oxygen isotope method has been 
used to calculate temperatures at various 
stages of the Earth’s history but results 
are often incorrect - even now. Not 
enough attention has been paid to changes 
caused by secondary processes in the 
original isotope structure of fossils that is 
characteristic of marine temperatures. 

Oxygen isotopes are used to analyse 
mussels from the lias, dogger and the 
lower chalk levels in North West Ger- 
many. Tertiary and qnartarian mussels 
and snails arc also examined. 

But the temperatures contained in the 
mass spectroscope analyses are never any 
more than approximate measurements. 

To find out prehistoric temperatures, 
measuring techniques must be made more 
precise. 

One of the highlights of the Hcidclhcrg 
^^rcsswa^hc cc remoniiil speech by 

LTTiverstt5? l s ,,, ^TinTE5p , oI og len 1 Research 
Centre. The Professor dealt particularly 
with the genetic links between Mnn and 
the anthropoid apes. 

Ho said that lie supposed that the 
exchange of genes between primitive apes 
and primitive Man ended far earlier than 
was commonly believed. 

Discoveries made in Egypt indicate that 
the exchange of gones no longer look 
place by the end of the ollgoccnc period 
some thirty million years ago. Professor 
Hcbercr believes that subhuman species 
already existed in the miocene period 
twenty million years ago. 

It is also interesting that the Professor 
defines australopithecus as the first 
species that is manifestly human. This 
seems to be Heberer’s final word on the 
subject especially after studies on skeletal 
remains from East Africa. 

The Gbttingen anthropologist has erased 
one doubt from the early history of Man 
with his research work. 

« Wtttl LQtzenkirchen 

(KOIner Stadt-Anzclisi, 29 Oct ober 197Q| 

Mayo Clinic planned 
for BadWiessee 

N ow that Mayo clinic-style clinics have 
already been set up in Wiesbaden and 
Osnabriick a further diagnostic hospital. Is 
planned for the town of Bad Wiessee on 
LakeTegem. 

This decision had already been taken In 
June but was not announced until re- . 
cently. / 

Building work will be financed by^a 
non-profit-making holding company/The 
new Mayo Clinic will have between 130 
and 180 beds. Details of the projects will 
ndt be announced until Noveirfber. 

(DIE WELT, 23 October 1970} 
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Doctors face facilities 
shortage in treatment 
of aphasia 

T en thousand people in the n.j, , 

sneed bliC fr ° in *3“*. Sefe 
oi speech, as a consequence of hi, 

diseases Fifteen hundred of them 

along the banks or the Rhine, 

Bonn is the only place in this co^J 

where there is a special clinic for suflW 

of speech complaints. 

The clinic was set up in 1962 as fa 

clinical department for speech compfou 

in the Rheinischc Landesklinik. For fa 

past nine months It has been an indepto 

dent clinic supported by the 

T nnrln/'lM.f»m,^.l — n lf J _ 

The Bonn clinic recently played host to 
sixty scientists from many Europeai 
countries convening there for the 
Symposium of Speech and Speech Di- 
rects. 

At the symposium Professor Anton 
Lcisclmer gave a short report on tin? work 
and problems of the clinic of which lies 
the head. 

Treatment of speech defects in fa 
Federal Republic is still largely in its 
infancy. There is a tremendous leeway to 
be made up. Because of the rising number 
of accidents on the roads and In factom 
leading to brain damage there is also in 
increasing number of patients. Clinlcil 
aids arc urgently required. 

Since 1962 the clinic, both as a 
department of the Rhein ische Landis- 
ktinik and as an independent institution, 
has treated 238 aphasia sufferers. Most of 
them were in-patients. Only a few wen 
treated as outpatients as the course d 
treatment then lasts much longer. 

Today the clinic can admit ow 
hundred patients with speech defects 
every year. Eighty patients are admitted 

■ 1 “ ■■ ■ — - i u «■« uil - na ou( patiflfr 

The clinic contains twenty beds a well as 
treatment rooms. 

Three doctors work there along with 
four speech therapists, a physiotherapist, 
five nurses and a social worker concerned 
with occupational therapy. With this staff 
tiie clinic is fully viable. 

But there is a shortage of space. For 
this reason len per cent of children 
requiring treatment huve no bed and have 
to become outpatients. 

.This Is particularly serious as dis- 
turbances in the linguistic development of 
children must be treated as early ns 
possible |f there is to be any hope of cm*. 

As patients are often crippled by other 
disabilities because of the brain damage 
they havK incurred - their perception, 
reading, arithmetic or drawing may « 
affected - overall treatment must k 
available. , 

There Is still a critical shortage JJ 
speech therapists in the Federal Repo*® 
who could deal with these specif corB ' 
plaints. -. i. 

Unlike those doctors who treat speec 

defects such as. wd stamn*' 
iHfl SMeTft fiiarapiSTTfer aphasics have w 

compile -the-, material thfiy neSd'for in®* 
work. Each ca&r4s-diflerenf'wid 
patient must be treated In a dlffert# 
way. 

After years of experiment, the 
clinic lias developed a system where J 
doctors use the aids for word selection^ 
sentence formation appropriate to . 
extent of the complaint of i tod vl 
patients^-Thls method relies heavily 
pictures as optical aids. j thf 

. Because or the experience gained 
treatment of aphasic patients the c 
speech therapists would be able j, 
further speed, therapists fof *B bon " 
and help to eliminate the shortag • ^ 

But the shortage of space 
hopes of this kind. Ewn ^ P ^ 
speech therapists do not aUj 1 
own consulting room. 

(Frankfurter All|^ ine e f e ig ,^ 

nir Deutschland, 28 OcloD 


Mustn’t touch. 


(That’s what the now keyboard means.) 


i • s: 


solid block. Your secretary doesn’t pound 
any more, she just brushes them . - i i 

' -tier fingers reit on the gently hollowed : 
keyboard as oma#lvet cushion. They go, 
taster get tired rnprfe slowly. : : 

That lmakes for better work; And better 








"■ -ft-pteasure • to -ifte. people wnu otto u ie 
machine. ' ; 

InotherrespectsthenewOlympiaSGEbQ. 

. is.like any top-flight electric typewriter. 

... Except perhaps for the price. A pleasure, 
td the people who pay the bills. . 

' One thing more: anybody that uses an 
Olympia >SGE 50 is likely to think more 
'kinpJy of her boss than of some other boss 
vWLthagleaminhiseye. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Name for unified European 
currency hard to find 



A t bank counters the old terminology 
will “soon” be a - r “* — -* 
No more will we hear. 


will “soon” be a thing of "the past. 

J hear, “500 guilders”, 

500 Franch francs and 25 centimes” - - — — — ~ 

“100.000 lire”, “£20” and tlie like * continuing importance of London as a 

By 1980 t he European Cmrerniy Tint™ ceiUre of wori{f fman “- 


but a number of people are In favour of 
Euro-Mark and Euro-Lira. 

Still no one is sure what the new child 
of Europe will be called in the end. If 
Great Britain were already a member of 
the Common Market the pound sterling 
would stand a good chance of being 
immortalised. It would be backed by the 
might of the Commonwealth and the 


should have come Into being ant — _ 
European Economic Community there 
should only be one currency, common to 
all member countries. 

Needless to say there are a lot of 
bridges to be crossed before we reach this 
stage of European integration. 

Opinions held in the various European 
Economic Community countries are still 
widely divergent and likely to be so for 
some time. On the whole there are two 
different camps opposing each other. 

The one group would like to get to 
work as quickly as possible on cementing 
the Bandbreften (amount of latitude) by 
which European Economic Community 
currency exchange rates fluctuate and on 
setting up a foreign-exchange adjustment 
fund. 

On the other hand there are those 
whose aim is to coordinate the economic 
policies of the Six as quickly as possible, 
making this their top priority. But tills 
group, too, thinks that theBandbrelten 
for currency exciiange witliin the Euro- 
pean Economic Community should be 
narrowed down. 

unanimity the Wemer Commission is 
responsible for putting It into action. 

This commission is headed by the 
loader of the , Luxembourg government. 
Pierre Wemer. It intends to solve the 
problem by introducing a plan in easy 
stages, the first stage of which will be 
completed by 1973. 

The Commission’s latest situation re- 
port is already before 1 the European 
Commission In Brussels, The definitive 
plan should have been passed before 
year’s end, 

The Currency Union will need first and 
foremost coordination of policies on 
economica budgeting, tax and the in- 
dustrial economy. 

Conditions at present seem quite 
favourable, especially as in certain section 
of the overall economy of the six 
Common Market countries there are signs 
of trends converging. 

In the countries of the European 
Economic Community the industrial eco- 
nomy is moving more and more at the 
same pace. As far as fiscal measures are 
concerned, the introduction of Value 
Added Tax has helped to get the six 
countries On an equal footing. But of 
course problems still remain. 

Banks of issue in Europe have also 
taken an important step in the right 
direction when they agreed on automatic 
mutual aid measures including drawings 
up to one thousand million dollars. 

In cases of dire peril this is not enough, 
but least it is a - clear indication of the 
right attidude of the central banks in the 
six European Economic Community 
countries to pull together and help each 
other out. 

There have been particularly heated 
debates about what the unified currency 
should be called when it is finally 
introduced. 

Theoretically each of the member 
countries could donate the name of its 
present currency to the new money. At 
the rnoment the favourites in the race are 
Euro-Dollar, Euro-Pound and Euro-Franc, 


centre of wori 

A * * 1 — mnmanf 
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the franc has a good chance, especially as 
it is the unit of currency not only in 
France, but also in Belgium and Switzer- 
land. The Swiss would be able to ally 
themselves to a currency in the Common 
Market. 

In no circumstances will the name of 
the new currency .automatically imly 
either an up-valuation dr a devaluation. It 
will mean that the man In the European 
street will have to do some rethinking. 

For instance a packet of cigarettes 
might no longer cost two Marks, but 
3,50 Euro-Francs. The simple question 
of technical conversion would be similar 
to this country’s currency reform In 1948 
when one hundred Reichsmark became 
ten Deutsche Mark. 

But the main difference this time will 
be that nothing is lost or gained in the 
conversion. 

Unified currency in Europe will of 
course call for a Central European Bank. 
This would take the place of the national 
banks of issue. Its function would be 
similar to that of the International Mone- 

1 1 'j n| 


In addition the European central bank 
would have the authority to take 
measures involved in credit policy.for the 
member nations of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

National banks of issue would be 
relegated to virtually the same status as 
the present Landeszentralbanken (Federal 
state central banks) in the Federal Re- 
public have. 

European deals in capital would have to 
go hand in hand with this, until they were 
brought into complete harmony. Since 
the enactment of the two original direc- 
tives in 1960 and 1962 the interaction of 
the capital market in the European 
Economic Community has not progressed 
any further. 

The European Commission worked on 
a third directive for dealings in capital, 
but this was never passed. This Is much to 

■hfl-rflOnMiwil i. u,..n>,| | mv , 


Anglo-Federal ti USINESS 


Republic steel 
link-up 


feHgatt 

Xlndustrlckuri^^ 

T have dkect acce & lafc 

A highly important British marked 
plant required for the steel iS 
Gutehoffnungshlitte Sterkrade in ObSk 
hausen, specialising in sintering and bUl 
furnaces has linked up with HumpfiJ 
Glasgow of London. 7 ^ 


Federal Republic 
face competition 
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cut down the tax discrimination on an 
international plane within Europe, which 
puts a strong on capital deals. 

This directive would have taken effect 
on the question of removing taxation at 
source of the interest on loans and 
relaxed the double taxation of dividends. 
It would have provided for a unified tax 
on gains out and gains acquired. 

A change in the system of corporation 
tax would be on the lines practised in The 
Netherlands, Luxemburg and Great 
Britain. 

Only when these matters have been 
dealt with can the advantages of a major 
market for capital start to work their 
beneficial effect on the European eco- 
nomy. 

Growing capital requirements in privato 
companies and in public spending could 
then be met much more easily. National 
markets at tlie moment are so restricted 
that supply rarely governs demand. 

The Eurodollar Market Is a poor sub- 
stitute especially as only major concerns 
have access to it. 

— 


_ TJl ° ncw British partner for 
-Rupuuin. au ii is— Britain’s IwSJnH 

specialising in chemical plaift m 
contribution in the now link up L 
engmeerin 8 and technical proc^ia. J 
a high degree of managerial know-liofln 
large-scale projects. “ 

British Steel Corporation, which h 
eludes over ninety per cent of Britshl 
nationalised natural steel production 
plans to spend approximately, 25 thousS 
million Marks in the next ten yearsoi 
modernisation and increasing capacity, 

Therefore it is planned to bring into lb 
new link-up the GutehoffnungshQlte scV 
sidiaiy Schlocnumn AktiengesellxM 
which specialises in plant for rolling milk 

Cooperation between this country ai 
Britain on engineering and constructor 
work will be of value in trading^ 
countries of the Commonwealth and li 
raising export credits for Britain. j 

The decision to make this cooperate 
venture was announced by top men fm 
both companies at a press conference! 
London. At a reception afterwards bl 
ing figures In British industrial ekth 
wore pres ont. 

— J- 1 i.iuiiuwuiiiii, Zfi UCIotiBttf§ 


The financial year after 
revaluation of the Mark 


O ne of the first acts of the Socialist 
Liberal coalition when It formed a 
government over one year ago was an 
economic policy measure. After months 
of talk about whether or not this country 
should revalue, the SPD/FDP revalued. 
This meant of course that our currency 


On 18 December 1969 the Cabinet 
passed the Town Planning Promotion 
Act, which the Minister of Housing, 
Lauritz Lauritzen hoped would give a 
renewed impetus to plans for modernising 
our cities. * 

It is hoped that the final ratification of 


heated that on 21 May the Cabinet hadlo 
approve an addendum to the yen’! 
economic report, admitting that prW 
would have to bo accepted for some foj 
to come, and that Uie government wna 
Introduce any fiscal measures that 
came necessary to stabilise the ocaranyi 


became more vdu4bLe since we no longer ? V T7? ^ ratification of 

had to four Marks for one American k ^ ® undesta S can completed 
dollar, butonly3Marks66KenniS! bysorinanextvear. 


With their drastic measure the Brandt/ 
Scheel government started one of the 
most protracted arguments on economic 
policy since the Opposition is of the 
opinion that this is another chance to 
unsaddle Brandt and Co. 

Certainly the hope that revaluation 
would stop rising prices was fulfilled as 
quickly as naa ueen nopea. nut no one 
lean really doubt that without up- 
valuation of the Mark prices would hare 

Nevertheless rising prices are a factor 
■ on which the Christian Democrats and 
Christian Social. Union keem harping 
Whenever they aie gnhiiing’'for the gov- 
ernment. 

Conflicts between the government and 
: Opposition on economic affairs have not 
always been at fever pitch. There was a 
kind of cease-fire , up until the time the 
1970 budget was approved. 

This was the signal for tax reliefs for 
employees, promised in the post-election 
statement of government policy, to be 


by spring nextyear. 

At the beginning of 1970 work was 
me prom is 


promised measures 


to 


was in power tojtfp* putjbudgefrdefid^ 
from the days of the Erhard government, 


begun on me pr 

facilitate trade 6etween the two Ger- 
manics. This work tearing down the many 
hurdles carried on into the summer. 

The unanimous Cabinet decision on 23 
January to pass the Federal budget at the 

fling up to 1973- showedtiiat the Opposi- 
tion’s tough- line was beginning to gain 
thousand million Marks 
Of the- Year’s budget had to be “frozen” 
forthwith. 

Despite this the government’s budget 
plans were a clear indication that they 
reamed how expensive sweeping jntial 
reforms could be. 

An Improvement and extension of 
buUdiM programme was inaugurated' on 
30 April, The Cabinet approved a long- 
term building propamine and new 
finance legislation for bunding was in- 
traduced. This should be ratified by 
end of November. s * 

This involve* not only a, higher 
subsidy do tents, but also a ' 
^rimpmlcatioti of 1 

in ’me merotime the debate i 4pout the 
state of the economy had become so 


On 13 July a budget of 90.9 
miltlon Maries was approved, alt 
only 88.9 thousand million of this 
actually be spent. .. < 

In July repayable tax surcharges 
introduced in an effort to dampen 
the ecohorhic overheating. And in 
same month the proposed budget tot 
1971 cameSiut with the controven^ 
increase in public spending by 12.1 
cent, a figure of 100.1 thousand mm 
Marks. - a 

Railway and postal service 
occupied the Cabinet in the secojrf 
of July. Railway administrate n 
streamlined and the posUl^serrices *^ , 
he comnlete W remo d^ OP the Unes'H 

During tha^summer 'break, 

measures to curt) tire rises and imp^ 
ments totent legislation. . 

The Cabinet was duo to finish 
these amendments to the law in O® < 
The list of declarations rftatentj^ 
one or two-considerations that appf 

overlooked so far, hjcK^ 
are foiily important. Wor*^ 
notyet been completed on 

4n rnAnnnfVUa* 1 IflOltlsitiOn 8^0 


would rather spend their money at “mass 

E ‘ lC ed” luxury hotels than in estab- 
ents which have retained national 
characteristics. , , t 

This expansion in the catering industry 
is already geared to continue for well into 
the seventies. The number of projects is 
to double the number of beds 
r 1972. 
re Munich a 



O n receiving a note saying, We are 
interested in buying vour hotel. 

(few advise' on viability and possibilities 
fe improvements,” the proprietor of a 
tied five-star hotel in a city in the 

Irrel Re public waS^ep hand 

milal the backing of large organisations and to some extent Cologne and Stutt- 

fier such financial backing. gart- In these towns the main emphasis is 

As a country ripe for development the 
Federal Republic welcomes a wave of 
showing capital from abroad on the 
hotelier side and the importation of 
knowhow from other countries. 

Pint of all this astonisiteslndlgenous 
catering organisations, then XTiorrifies 
tkera ane finally leads them to launch a 
counter-attack. \ 

Foreign market researchers have spied 
ret saps in the. market wliich exist anX 
which are continuing to be opened up all 
fte time and they have utilised them. 

•Firstly the increased tendency for 
Athens of a prosperous country to go out 
ad eat more often. 

1 The Increased need for first-class oc- 
wmnodation for businussmen travelling 
to world by air and the catering require- 
rents of people on packago tours. Tills 
ftlta particularly to Americans who 

r* it; hi 
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on luxury hotels, that is to say those 
where the price for a double room is 80 
to 120 Marks per night. 

Most new hotels owe their luxurious 
existence to the sober and businesslike 
plans made by airlines. Airline passengers 
are not transported and dumped but are 
offered full service for business and 
leisure and pleasure pursuits. 

Only Holiday Inns from Memphis, 
Tennessee sticks to the traditional rules 
of the hotel and catering industry. This Is 
the largest chain of hotels and motels In 
the world. Of the 300 new establishments 
which Holiday Inns plans to open In the 
next ten years 200 will be in the Federal 
Republic. The organisation of inter- 
national tourism ana those who cater for 
it has made it one of the growing 
industries. 

* .■fheJntematipnMmbridiary companies 


isneu ~ 

'but on this score it was mentioned 
advance that nothing would bed 
tiie tax reform commlsfon had P ^ 
Its report which Aduki be 
end of this year. W Roland AfiBVj 

(Frankfurter Rundtchau, 23 October 
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of Pan American World Airways already 
have establishments in DQsselaorf, Han- 
over and Frankfurt. By 1972 they will 
have added Hamburg, Cologne, Munich 
and Stuttgart to their list. 

• Hilton is the subsldlaiy company of 
Trans World Airways (TWA) which al- 
ready has establishments in Berlin, Dtlssel- 
dorf and Mainz with new buildings to be 
added in Frankfurt, Hamburg and Munich. 

* Sheraton is the 100 per cent subsidiary 
of the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company (ITT). It is setting up Its 
first establishment In Munich with plans 
for later buildings In Cologne and three 
other cities In this country. 

* Hotel Corporation of America at pre- 
sent only has establishments in Munich 
and, 

• Esso has six hotels with over 1,000 
beds and plans a further three hotels with 
1,000 beds. 

Intercontinental and Hilton are expand- 
ing in this country alone and will become 

A. Steigenbdrger Hofefgesellwhaft 
(Frankfurt). 

intercontinental operates on a Inter- 
national basis with sixty hotels. Hilton 
has fifty. 

There is a world-wide computer-based 
booking system which aids companies 
and particularly airlines In booking ac- 
commodation for passengers. This is 
especially useful for finding accommoda- 
tion out of season as quickly and with as 
little fuss as possible. 

These large-scale organisations are run 
using the latest sales techniques and, at 
least until a short time ago, were 
differentiated from middle-sized family 
concerns which made up the bulk of tlie 
European hotel business. 

Until our caterers organise themselves 
into a group for a counter-attack they 
noted that apart from natural competi- 
tion and psychological factora there was 
also an artificial obstacle to their pro- 
gress. Several buigomasters, realising the 
value of luring international congresses to 
the town, embarked on bold finance 
measures, tax reliefs and experiments in 


’Pfoo holiday of youF choice awaits you somewhere 
6 «ween thq/Alpi and the sea: fM-Wffiers In bikini 
wlihmd, for daring mounlrinecra and leisurely 
•h&Heiynjr members of the International Jet set 
V^™aH-town romantics, for campers and 
JSjfrge-lbard*, for pampered gourmets and 
eaters, for beer-drinkers > «q<L 
JJ nolMeur * Of wine, for ait and o^bHfovere, 

" ^^wry-go- rounders. Ja&’fona, collector*. 

1 •hllquea, oarsmen, angJert,BbqmIsla 
wi... and ... and ... 

> ^ 


in Germany 


SlnUii ZreOsk far hnde mwfcdir, 
i If, mao-rtf— « B 
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congresses. Suddenly local hoteliers 
found that the sites they were trying to 


Comrade caterers 

H otels and other catering establish- 
ments are keen to recruit staff from 
Eastern Bloc countries, according to Willy 
Fauly, the President of the Association of 
Federal Republic Hotels and Taverns. 
Here Pauly was speaking in Stuttgart. 

He considers there is a.good chance of 
recruiting from Poland waiters, cooks and 
other catering assistants. At present this 
country’s cuisine is upheld with the help 
of between. 50,000 and 60,000 foreign 
workers. Most of them come from the 
south. 

(Kfilner Stadc-AnMlger, 27 Optobftr 1970) 


Food fair 

The 21st hotel and catering trade fair 
was held In Stuttgart. 61 per cant of 
the visitors were attracted by the wide 
range of Items on offer. 35 per, cant 
were restaurateurs 31 per cent owned 
taverns and 34 per cent were hoteliers. 

. Quests at the Fair feasted themselves 
on a wide range of specialities. 

(Photos: O. Kauelboch) 

buy had been ear-marked for international 
hotels. . 

Intrigues spread and the catering in- 
dustry became one of the most explosive 
as the demand for beds increased rapidly. 

When Lufthansa jumped on the bond- 
waggon and went into partnership with 
Intercontinental thus thwarting a genuine 
attempt by tlie Federal Republic hotel 
and catering industry to -’meet the de- 
mand, our caterers flew Into a rage. 

Even today the anger has not died 
down particularly as It Is confirmed that 

t fr...-- .n.ir a tlow -OTuila)>lo 0^‘atrllno 

hotels are not used exclusively for the 
airlines own passengers. 

"The extra supply of beds making its 
effect felt on the local hotels market and 
is Increasing competition. 

Sixty hotels in thirty cities in this 
country hove formed “International Ho- 
tels Germany”. They provide first-class 
accommodation with reservations bureau 
in Frankfurt are a serious attempt to hit 
back at foe airlines’ hotels. 

Hotel reservations are made via tele- 
printer and telephone at no extra cost, on 
an international basis or within a country. 

The international service is run in 
conjunction with Express Reservation 
Service, a subsidiary of American Ex- 
press, the world’s largest travel bureau; 

Parallel with this or at least in coopera- 
tion with it hotels with first-class accom- 
modation in Austria and Switzerland will 
follow. The institution carrying responsi- 
bility for this venture Is the Federal 
Republic branch of the International 
Hotel Association. 

In Munich leading catering and hotel 
establishments have formed a joined 

hnl^irtP . company tn mnlfft optimum use 

of facilities available and soak up some of 
the effects of tire explosion in personnel 
and overhead costs, and to embark on 
additional investment. Another function 
of this cooperative venture is to prevent 
experienced staff switching their loyalty to 
foreign competition. 

Cooperative ventures extend further 
than hotels. Suppliers, financiers and 
customers have taken stock of the more 
difficult state of the market which has 
been brought about by the breakthrough 
of the United States. They hope in spite of 
or even because of the enormous demand 
for large-scale service industries to pre- 
serve exclusive, traditional and productive 
catering establishments. 

The Federal Republic hotel and catering 
industry is stili far from being out of the 
Wood. . , 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 30 October 1976) 
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Rationalising containerisation • 


PACKAGING TRADE FAIR IN MUNICH 


Containerisation 70, the largest pack- 
aging trade fair ever to be held in this 
country, closed its doors in Munich on 
26 Ootober. The information forward- 
ing specialists were able to cull about 
practical aspects of container transport 
was particularly interesting. Exhibitors 
certainly ware not comprainlng of a 
lack of visitors from either this coun- 
try or abroad. 

T te change from conventional freight 
shipping-tO-cniUflinrr truffle, punifftc 
in this country's seaports claimed some 
years ago, will be comparable with, say, the 
change-over from sail to steam in its 
economic consequences. 

There was talk every where, and by no 
means only in shipping, of a revolution in 
goods traffic. Euphoria lias meanwiiile 
given way to a more level-headed ap- 
proach. Revolution, abmpt change, that 
fc, is no longer on everyone's lips. The 
figures are slraighforward. The sum total 
of goods traffic in and out of this country 
is running at roughly 900 million tons a 
year most of which is accounted for by 
bulk cargo such as petroleum, coal, iron 
and other ores, wood, fertilisers, grain 
and so on. 

There is only about 65 million Ions of 

S meral cargo, which because if its average 
glier value is suited for containeri- 
sation. From July 1969 to the end of 
June 1970 container traffic accounted for 
an estimated two million tons of this 
total. 

This figure was mentioned at the 
containerisation fair by the managing 


Containers come in steel, lightweight 
metal or plastic, are about the size of a 
furniture van, twenty, 25, thirty, 35 or 
forty feet long in overseas traffic and 
sturdy enough to be stacked on top of 
one another. 

They are thus virtually a section of ship's 
hold sent overland to pick up cargo or to 
deliver the goods to the customer. As a 
rule tiiey are packed by one or two 
customers or agents. locked, the customs 
dealt with, shJppod by road or 
mi to me port. Yoaflcaon board the ' 
vessel and shipped overseas, where the 
whole procedure begins again. 

The major advantages of tltis mode of 
packaging and transport are speed, 
simpler packaging and savings in on- and 
off-loading. Valuable freight spends less 
time en route, so also saving interest. 

Container vessels spend far less time In 
port. They can be on- and off-loaded in 
eight to ten hours whereas if would take a 
conventional freighter three days. The 
most important result of ail these factors 
is the saving in terms of hard cash. 


m 


to-. 




Hamburg's container port 

(Photo: Hamburger Ha fen- und Lagerhaui-AA) 


Forwarding a 22-ton piece of mach- 
inery from Munich to New York via 
Bremen used to cost 11,971 Marks by 
conventional means. Containerised it now 
only costs7,340 Marks. 

On the North Atlantic run fully-con- 
tainerised freighters already carry a thou- 
sand containers or so. In their holds the 


{ gga hut i tute. who s e firm li g 
in market analysis of the subject com- 
missioned by the Federal Ministry of 
Transport. 

Containerisation has a high growth rate 
though. Last year and this the Bundes’ 
barm, the Federal Railways, showed an 
Increase of more than 100 per cent in 
contolncr traffic. 

In Hamburg and Bremen, the country's 
two largest ports, the annual growth rate 
in container traffic has varied between 65 
and eighty per cent. 

There are regional differences, however 
In general cargo to the Eastern seaboard 
of the United States, for Instance, con- 
tainers already have a sixty-percent 
snare of the market. The proportion of 
general cargo traffic to, the West coast of 
America is thirty per cent. 

Expressed as a proportion of overall 
general cargo turnover, though, contain- 

S!m'S,™ unt .J5 ,r ‘ iv " rant 


continue to be shipped ofsowhbrc in the 
conventional manner because the appro- 
priate facilities are lacking- in the country 
of destination. 

Rheinstahl launches 
fhstgas^ 
powered vessel 

E uroliner, the world’s first gas-turbine 
powered freighter has been launched 
at • Rhelristahl’s Emden yard. It uras 
ordered by a British firin and will 0 Derate 

JgSS Sf 1 * ,or . s f tt *ln Line, on the 

North Atlantic container run. 

The 32,000-ton Euroliner v/IU hold Sid 
containers and Its roughly 60.000-horw 
ppwer twln-Wrbine engines Will bc capi 
able of speeds of up up to 26 knots. ■ 

' (DIE WELT, 26 October 1970) 


sand containers or so. In their holds the 
containers arc stacked up to six high like 
packets of cigarettes in a slot machine. 
Two to three further layers arc stowed 
away on deck. 

for containerisation In two years time. 
They will be capable of holding up to 
2,000 containers. 

The caplin! investment Is enormous. An 
up-to-date container freighter with a 
cargo capacity of 30,000 tons costs more 
to build and equip titan a 200,000-ton 
supertanker, 

Fifteen hundred to two thousand con- 
tainers per vessel are not enough. Ship- 
ping companies reckon on needing an 
average of two and a half to three sets oi 
containers, one en route, another ready 
for loading and third somewhere between 
port and customer. 

The containers alone cost something in 
the region of fifty million Marks, then, 
and. in Lite long term even this is by no 
means all. 

Containers have an average life-span of 
five to six years. The vessels are expected 
to last twehty to 25 years. It follows that 
T e ' “ '* 


to ten sets of containers will be needed. 

Depending on the purpose for which it 
is to be used a twenty-foot container can 
cost between 5,000 and 30,000 Marks 
(the higher sum for a refrigerated contain- 
er). 

With expenditure of tiiis order it is 
obvious that organisation is of crucial 
Importance Every empty container either 
on board or in the warehouse is unused 
capital and this is as true of domestic 
transport as ft is of shipping. 

Roughly 85 per cent of container 
traffic in tiiis country may still be 
seagoing or seabound but traffic between 
Continental transhipment centres is in- 
creasing even faster. 

The Bumlesbahn already has u large 

■ LVTn liffifu f I 

the country and the market still has 

enormous potential. 

A number of specialists reckon that 98 
per cent of general cargo could bo 
containerised. At least forty per cent 
could be containerised economically. 
Containers are oven beginning to gain 
ground in air freight. 

So far, however shippers have in many 
cases forgotten about the customer, In 
many firms there is evidently still a 
widespread lack of awareness about the 
methods and possibilities of container 
transport, 

Tills is certainly the conclusion that 
must be drawn from some of the com- 
ments made in the Dlvo survey already 
mentioned. 

Provided only that the merchandise Is 
properly packed the breakage quota in 
container transport of fragile goods is 
virtually nil. Yet a number of firms 

-X 1 . I 


traffic had been higher than by cornet 
tional means. 

In respect of the cost, too, a factors 
which there should be no compiriM 
between the two figures, roughly (hr 
some number of firms out of total Of 
2,300 questioned maintained that com 
had risen as u result of con tainerisatioaas 
reckoned to have reduced costs. 

For many small and medium szed 
firms existing containers are too lap. 
They arc just not in a position tofiH 
them for shipment to one customer. They 
could, of course, club together but lie 
main ad van Inge of containers, door-to- 
door transport without reloading, would 
go by the board. 

The figures leave one In no doubt that 
tho larger the firm the more attractive a 

yi ». |» J>l«n i.i.lnl i i m a -bwomer 

industries seem to favour them specially. 
Thirty per cent of all container trafllc in 
tills country Is accounted for by chem 
leals, for Instance twenty per cent by 
foodstuffs and confectionery and a furth- 
er fifteen to twenty per cent by meU| 
manufactures and electrical goods. 

The reason for this would seem to be 
fairly straightforward. High-value 
products are considered to be parllo' 
Mlarly suitable for containerisation. 

It is also interesting to note that 
container Ira (Tic is concentrated in fwr 
areas: Bremen and Bremerhavcn, the 
Ruhr, Cologne, Aachen and the routes to 
the dutch frontier and, finally, W 
Rhlne-rabbi 1 region. • 

Despite the efforts undertaken by bou>. 
the Bundesbahn and road hauikfli 
Munich, for instance, remains virgin ter- 
ritory as far as containers are concerned. ? 

Despite high growth rates doniejtL, 
container traffic has hardly 
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them hardly -even left the drawmg-b^Wj. 
A good half dozen are.jstiH bustoessPy 
control the market. They too have 
to graspjhe fact that the most imp 0 * 

■M point Is" first to master the + 
5? Building gigantic boxes of 8tee 

munlum is not enough. Customers - 
learn how to handle them and use * 
most rationally. s „d 

It ia ifrfdly surprising that fir, ]j 8 M 
organisations concerned aw ■JJJrf 
thinking in terms of three maij » 
be emphasised- at future cont *~L tt and ; 
-Thpse will be storage, 
organisation, in which computers “ ^ 
an important part, y l9 io)J 

(SUddeutiohe Zeltung, ° ctober 


Container carrying lorry tha ^ can jpa) 
transported by rail (Ph °‘ 
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New theories on leisure 
in our society 


T he concept of leisure has almost as 
many variations as there are people 
writing about leisure time pursuits. 

“Idleness is the beginning of all evil ” 
according to the proverb. "Sloth is the 
axis around which every tiling revolves ” 
according to Aristotle. Which is right, or 
are both correct? 

The concept of leisure. Idleness and 
free time obviously include manifold 
problems throwing up many questions 
and very fevv^ tnamoiguous answera. 

Some of these problems are treat 


problems are treated by 

Clemens-August Andreae in his book. The 
Economics of Leisure (published as a 
paperback by RowoFift, 247 pages, 
4 Marks 80 Pfennigs). He tries to find an 
answer to these problems. 

Andreae, an economist, decided to 


J 

die use of leisure. But, according to 
Andreae, this domination of the question 
of leisure is a domination of dilettantes 
discussing what their fellow citizens do 
with their leisure time. 

Clemens-August Andreae believes that 
the economic aspects of leisure have been 
too much neglected. So Ills book Is not a 
debate on the utilisation of free time, 
estimated In hours and percentages. He 
certainly does not consider his discussion 
xif.thB problem fn he a. dtBcmainn of .mi . 


aspect of our culture. 

In this book leisure is understood in a 
simple uncomplicated manner, disregard- 
ing associated details. 

Problems arise in the question of leisure 
as soon as the time allocated for work is 
reduced. Free time Is in many ways 


have less leisure time tiian other self- 
employed people and the farmer’s wife 
also works harder than her counterpart in 
the metropolis. 

These results are by and large backed 
by another survey conducted prior to this 
one. This survey carried out In The 
Netherlands can claim to be tho most 
thorough undertaken in Europe. 

The CentraaJ Bureau voor de Statistiek 
investigated how time was spent by the 
population of The Netherlands. Of the 
hours in the week, including Saturdays 
and Sundays, wliich were Included In tile 
survey forty per cent on average were given 
over to free time. 

Surprisingly enough there were few 
substantial differences throughout the 
whole population in the amount of 
leisure time. Farm workers had 36 per 
JJJJ lei8ure time, salaried workers and 

flooltli load ora 41 
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Never too old 

S catters hove once again tit, J 
accommodation left in Frankfun! 
uio Wcstcnd district two fandEsSft 
massive brood of children, stofofi 
apprentices moved into fiats in " taf 
^tdtlta, been for the mo ,t ^ 

The y were joined by this cental 
oldest squatter, an 88 year-old S 
™*er. who had lived in the tasK 
1937, but was thrown out twoyaaiss« 

tMhecter Nnclirlchlen 16 October 
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Music for Munich 


investigations VSf2*5 only « about 

Just been completed. 

According to the author, “Man's search 
for free time is age-old, as old as his 

striving for freedom and independence wumn min me present tie 
Instead of having to spend ail day and liave andconddereffll, s 

mxtday y ^ *° fl " d bread for ,he , At 'W» time the proportion of those 
next nay. whn WQrk 


this in the main? Do they want more free 
time? According to surveys conducted 
by the Emnid Institute in 1964 and 1966 
it seems that half of all people are quite 
content with the present free time they 


‘Today it appears that the aim of 
prosperity and free time, that is to say 
prosperity without work, is witiiin our 
grasp. But for some time there have been 

warning voices calling on us to consider ...™ surveys unoerniiea tliat if leisure 
2“ tWs r radise » V not be a fool's time Is to be" Increased!. is'™ng 

which must happen slowly and under 


who felt that we still work too long fell 
by a quarter whereas the number of those 
who saw the embodiment of laziness in 
present day working hours increased 
considerably. 

These surveys underlined that iflefsure 


In 1939 Keynes wrote that mankind 
3I!i.i CloS 2 to "completing its economic 
task and added for those who have to 
tou to eani their- daily brood-idleness 

sweetness in life for which they will strive 
until they have obtained It.” 

The sociologist Gabor believes that the 
threo most -dangerous factors that will 
affect our lives in the next fifty years nro 
annihilation of mankind by nuclaar 
weapons, paralysis of society because of 
overpopulation and leisure. He said: 
‘Wen are prepared for almost everything 
except leisure. The use of leisure is the 
new factor In the history of mankind." 

These quotations indicate that socio- 
logists, educationists and anthropo- 
logists dominate with their public pro- 
nouncements tlie problems surrounding 


cond tions of control so that the process 
of adjustment is made oasier. 

Next Ciomens-August And rone in- 
vestigates th e - rfiatalLuUOU uf lihunu Him, 
and wliich sections of the population 
enjoy which amount of free lime. This 
investigation was carried out without 
regard to tho various ways in which tills 
time is used, be it in do-it-yourself and 
tinkering around the homo, reading lioavy 
books or just dozing off in front of tire 
box, 

Statistics show that these factors are 
full of paradoxes: “The only group that Is 
clearly at the end of the scale as far as 
leisure time Is concerned Is the farming 
community. Young people in rural areas 
have less free time than townsfolk. 
Farmers and others who work on the land 


, uHvey riud rm 

contrary to popular ideas leaders in 

pub ic life were at either extreme, neither • rt 

^£&£*~** t0 be Ullder the mflumx 

Andreae gives long consideration to the 
themes of how leisure time is spent and 
how it is linked with national pro- 
ductivity. r 

The question remains, which direction 
is society heading? Although we do not 
yet live in a leisured society certain 
developments arc pointers to tho future, 
such as tourism and the social and 
economic effects that are linked to 
tourism. 

Heading for a leisured society would 
call for 8 definite decision on the aims of 
society. A society geared to production 
can only allow periods of relaxation for 
continued work or educational holidays. 

A leisured society would Involve a drastic 
change in the state of the world. 

Re-arrangements would be necessaiy In 
welfare work and priorities would have to 
be set In niattora such as income leisure, 
power and worker participation. But the 

!..» » >■ ui i A i 
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Y oung hotheads are less frequeuth 
guilty of drunken driving than olity 
married men, according to Profeaa 
Herbert Lewrenz from a Medical ad 
Psychology Institute, 

3,2 IS cases of dangerous driving le^> 
ing to an accident and conviction we 
studied. Another discovery made by [hij 
survey is that djunken driving transaak 
family backgrounds and positions in ths 
social strata. 

(Frank fur tor Rundaclian, 23 October 1176) 

The sweet life ; 


SPORT 

The fairer sex accuses Sports League ot 

continued neglect 

upmv>> a* — — - 

Sport was originally made respectable «*•«> any ™ n “ onf Tl« T' must not last longer than two 

D^B a department set - co,»tofa = ond 


T he organising committee for the 
1972 Munich Olympics has called on 
all composers resident in this country, 
whether they be Germans, foreigners or 
displaced persons and amateurs or profes- 
sionals. to compose a fanfare for the 
Games and send it in by 31 December 


<7n 
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tions had consolidated their positions the 
symptoms of affluence came more and 
* — c — *«.• dSB became 


D WU1IIHI O avwnw*., “ — r- 

up under the direction of Gundrun Manns 
only a few weeks ago, has already 
published its first guidelines. 

The mothers of tomorrow, they con- 
vincingly prove, are not saying goodbye 
amateur athletics championships in to health) 'sporty . 

Sent for years? This was the tenor Atliens (when this country s team walked most clubs affiliated 

? . t»J ZaL rnnfflren ce in Berlin off the track after an International ruling grow 


the executive of the Federal 


I I tliW WAimuM * — — - - 

H Republic Sports League (DSB) been year 
r. ... pntmiTiitiM sfionnd.rate ama - 


more to the fore. The 

C °The a most critical phase occurred last 
In connection with the European 
athletics championships in 
jntry's team walked 


IZnocking off time Is eight o’clock in 
AVthe evening. No more crockery is 
washedj.no more socks are darned. The 
same timetable applies to Sundays and 
Weekdays alike, according to a question- 
naire prepared by “Contest.” 

At eight o’clock In the evening Mum 
returns to the family. Four out of every 
five women questioned In the survey said 
that eight o'clock in the evening was the 
time when they down tools. 

On Sunday afternoons three out of five 
allow themselves a little rest. On week- 
days 45 percent put their feet up in the 
afternoons. 

In the mornings too there is a certain, 
amount of leisure time. One out of ten 
women admitted this and one in five 
claimed she felt no obligation to cook a 
large midday meal on Sundays. She 
preferred to go for ft walk. 

Seven out of ten women watch the 
television in the evening. Three out often 
claim that television gives them cause to 
discuss problems with the family. 
Twenty per cent say they just relax. 

Visits from or to friends in the week 
are rare. Twenty-three per cent seek com- 
pany at weekends. 

A housewife's afternoon is not so bad 
as many people think. The Contest survey 


yet. 

But Andreae adds: “Howcvor, it seems 
likely that a long and complicated re- 
thinking process on lire questions of work 
and leisure is on the way. In the middle 
term the working week will bo cut to 
thirty or twenty hours, so that we will 
have more leisure time than working 
time. e 

“Looking at the matter over a long 
term, however, tire words work and 
leisure will probably have disappeared 
from our vocabulary. The working and 
relaxing sides of life will havo become 
one.” 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 October 1970) 


O n 30 October tills year the Buodfl- 
post will be catering for customcj 
with a sweet tooth when over 35 tons c( 
-STO*ij, ^jll .^M^stribu^^freeoJ chi# 


All about woman and 
her leisure time 

Woman have never been scrutinised so 
closely as in the past few years. Market 
researchers have looked with deep 
interest at what she buys and what she 
wants tft hiiir Thflv hnvn RVflmliunf tho 
money she has to spend and looked at 
her requirements from head to foot. 
An Institute In Frankfurt, Contest, has 
dreamed up a questionnaire with a 
difference. What do woman think of 
their leisure time? How do they spend 
It? A chemicals organisation was 
curious to know. 

showed that about three out of five 
women devote free weekday afternoons 
to beautifying themselves. 29 per cent 
take afternoon tea or coffee. One in five 
reads, 28 per cent look after the children, 
and one in four goes visiting. 

The malii point of the survey was to 
find out if women change clothes when 
they have finished working. Forty per 
cent say they do so. only if guests are 
coming. Otherwise it is not worm it, they 
think. Another forty per cent keep thehr 
apron on and thirty per cent claim Urey 


always change their clothes at certain 
times of the day. 

Of those who claim to change nearly 
all, 74 per cent, do so for comfort. 
23 per cent said they liked to look 
scruffy after finishing the day's work and 
nine out of ten said they could not be 
bothered about what they wore. 

When guests arrive the Sunday best Is 
brought out of the wardrobe and c omfort 

u IU4AU11V1I. um. IX I 1UU1 U1 I1W HvlMvlr" 

said the reason for tills was, “I want to 
look feminine” and thirty per cent said 
they liked to .have something fresh on. 
45 per cent gave fashion-consciousness as 
their reason. 

Ideas that advertisers try to put into 
women's heads seem to fall on stony 
ground. Ideas such as sexy, seductive or 
elegant do not cut much ice with women, 
according to the Contest survey. 

When asked about materials most Wo- 
men plumped for the practical Jersey 
wool seems to be a favourite since it is 
practical and does not crumple. 

Apron materials were among the leagt' 
favourite. Most housewives do not want 
to be reminded of house work in their 
leisure hours. 

Most housewives did not want to spend 
more than 100 Marks on clothes. The 
average was between 80 and 90 Marks. 

(Ktilner Stedt-Anzelger, 22 October 1970) 
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_iacli sweet wifi contain a strip of piper 
with a number on it, which Is not f« 
human consumption of course. Tiie rami' 
ber game is a raffle for 1,633 prizes of 
post office savings accounts with credit! 
ranging from twenty Marks to 10^)QD 
Marks. 

{NEUE RUHR ZEITUNO, 21 October 1970} 
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After the hall 

M unich’s Oktoberfcst this y*a f Jf 
volved 21 drunken brawls, M 
accidents on fairground rides and few 
deaths. 1 . 100,000 beer mugs Jon™ 
souvenir Collections. 

Organisers of the annual booze-in « 
Munich’s Thcresienwlese estimate ttiar 
the number of visitors to the “Wiesn 
this year was around six million. 

However, the amount of malt, 
barley consumed was comparably 
uid I 
•Only 


publicity secretaries 

SKnd^^conference, held in 
ScBerg sports school, there was not 
justified talk of a turning point in 
Snien’s sport in this country. There was 
hrtsinly no mistaking the bitter criticism 
ofthe existing state of affairs. 

■ So far the committee has been able 
'only to give advice and make suggestions. 

II lus had no way of bringing direct 
influence to bear on the decisions taken 
by the DSB executive. 

In the first twenty years of its existence 
DSB has simply not accorded roort 
for women sufficient recognition. Luckily 
s change now seems to be in the offing* 
for there is a great deal of ground to' 
rake up. 

These, then, were some of the accusa- 
tions levelled by authorised spokeswomen 
il the conference — the first of its kind 
rar to be held. And they provided some 
shocking pointers as to why efforts to 
boost women’s sport have been to pretty 
wll no avail. 

In the course of sessions that were 

foerrwim hciWity doiuiuem* 

flat left listeners in little dotib t as to why 


mmuica ouu -w -- 

theme followed by a middle section 
an acoustically and musically dynamic 
restatement of the original theme. 

No stipulations are made as to the choice 
of instruments but electronic music is 
“not intended.” The jury, winch will 
make its decision next spring, consists ot 
composers, musicologists, radio and TV 
representatives and atheletes. 

The winner will receive an award of 
5,000 Marks. Further details are available 
from tire arts department of the organising 


tne SUDSequent LJUlSDUig seasiun Vi y cat umu > . .5,UUU lYluins. i , , 

DSB main committee. nation-wide keep fit with sport campaign f rom the arts department of the organising 

“A reputation gained in tire course of is not just a Man’s Business as one of its committee at: 8 Munich, 13, Saarstr. 7, 

nineteen years went by the board,” slogans has obviously not been been 7^.3 87 82 74. 

” A * ♦*»“ without effect. Paul G. Ptitzel (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 

(SQddeutscha Zeitung, 21 October 1970) Deutschland. 2? October 1970) 


nineteen years 
Hansen commented.” At the present 
fourth stage it must be regained in time 
for the 1972 Munich Olympics.” 

Hansen was not reticent about what is 
to be done either. “All demands, he 
said, “can be put into effect step by step. 
Our attitude towards mass media and the 
press must change. We must hire ex- 
perienced journalists and follow their 
advice. 

must be less sensitive and hold 


Bags of medals 
at Arizona 
gun contest 

T he fourth day of tire marksmen’s 
world cliampionsliips in Phoenix, Ari- 
more press conferences, we nave, auer ZQna> jt really rained medals for this 
all, nothing to hide. If we are to ir |iorm, coun try. Twenty-seven-year-old Gottfried 
we must write,” he noted, concluding Kustermann Q f Munich struck gold in the 
that “specialist sporting publications are ^ metres air r jfl e ev ent, setting up a new 
read by millions of people every year. worW recor d 0 f 387 out of a possible 
Tire DSB must help to keep them going tQtal of 400 ring8 . 
and make use of them. Klaus Zfihringer of Wiesbaden took 

“It also needs a magazine of its own, an h(jme s ;i ver me dal with 378, one 

organ designed to give more impetus to Qbove t h e previous world record, and 
joint campaigns for the good of the t 0 KCt h er with Bernd Kllngner and Peter 

* in A anrl *172 






joint 

general public. 

■ttiett listeners m iiiucumiiw » - a*- ••■v why lire struggle to improve womens 
die targets set by spokeswomen for the pos ition in German sport has often been 
DSB’s women members have continually to n0 ^ 1 , but the increase in women s 
wmImI inm the distance. membership last year ought to force the 

DSB, Federal state sports leagues and 
sports associations to pay more attention 
in what the women’s committee has to 


unwind . t 

Kolinke of BremervSrde, 374 and 373 

VI nn -tUn — tea m 


and turnover was down 


apprcclabi)^ 

leainw 


108 menjiu^ women leaiaw 

tv i mi nie ' iM igirgF-tlic sobenng-up ckj 

looked iixei (die zeit, 23 ociohw 


weded into the distance. 

. The Berlin clarion call is unlikely to go 
Wwcrcd. It was triggered off by an 
undertaking made by llans Hansen 01 
Kiel, newly-elected chairman of the DSB 
public relations committee. 

“I am submitting to tiic DSB execu- 
tive/’ he assured the conference, 


•a 


to. what the women 

members arc, after all, experienced 
and knowledgeable, Including as they do 
Professor Inge Heuser of Wuppertal, 


event. 

Their total of 1,512 out of a possible 
1,600 rings represented an Improvement 
of 38 on the previous world record for a 
four-man team. 

This country also took home bronze 
medals in the three-position small bore, 
the small bore forty shots kneeling and 
the women's air rifle event. 

Klaus Zfihringer, formerly of Stuttgart, 
fas doublv unlucky in that his small bore 


was doubly unlucky in that his small bore 

lie assured uic - rroiessur »»«««■ w ‘ •■“*'«'”••“» rating was altered after the event. Instead 

motion that a ninth, woman member join Dr Inge Bausenwein of Nuremberg, Anne- fahringer Kfirvinen of Finland was 
ray committee of eight in order to ensure marje criesinger of Markgrttningen, Willy warde( j MCOn d p i ace after Feiss of South 

that a woman is able to make _ her Bokler of Wiesbaden, Else Klem of Africa, all three scoring a total of 598. 

presence sufficiently felt on behalf oi her Wachenheini, Elisabeth Wolff of Berlin Tlia „««« fnr the hirv’s reconsider- 


»x." 

Hansen engaged in some plain speaking. 
"Tlie DSB must brush up its image, he 
laid. "So far its performance has been far 
,frotn satisfactory. It has sadly missed 
Opportunities that have presented them- 
wlves.” 

H& called for increased public relations 


DUMGl ui irr 

Wachenheini, Elisabeth Wolff 
and Gretel Busch of Bremen. 

Ten years ago sports clubs had seven 

Olympic heating 


The reason for the jury’s reconsider- 
ation was a new ruling on tire double 
shots at the Gehmann target. Points were 
not to be deducted on the basis of the 
first two shots, it was decided, and 
unfortunately Zfihringer was the loser on 
the new arrangement. 

Kustermann’s success is due without a 
shadow of doubt to training with Amer- 


Munich's guests 


A pproximately 169,000 
J\ Five In Munich. Twelve and * 
percent of the Bavarian ca R lta vlijfl 
ulation-^come from abroad, m 
Munich the most cosmopolitan city m 
Federal Republic. 

Yugoslavs are now the 
’ with a contingent of 29 , 000 . TJe 
(23,000) have dropped to second ^ 

There are 19,000 Turks ao^Sbourt 
many people from Greece- . 
from just across the border In ^ 

^sLi — in fifth P lace< . 

1 , 970 ) 


£Ne hy-ths-uartf' unions.; 

/ On this particular dayTTie conlerencc 

*»chairedby Dr Ajmemarie Criesinger, 

JJnber of the Bundestag, who as vice- 

«»innan of the DSB women’s edmmittee -* -- - 

Jfiened as attentively as anyone else as function as an underground spnnkler and 
Htrr Hansen divided the development of stop the pitch from drying out. 

1ha into four stages. (DER TACESSPIEGEL, 2S October 1970) 


Will UG piupi/u iuw™ 

may make the grass begin to grow again 
mid-winter. In the summer it will 


jjkDSB 


with 368 rings. 

Gottfried Kustermann, the new world 
air rifle-shooting champion, is 27 and 
Munich bom and bred. He is already an 
old hand In the marksman’s world. 


Gottfried Kustermann 

(Phot 01 WEREK) 

His parents have on inn in the Munich 
suburb of Fortenried that is the local of 
Portended air rifle club. 

The family's only son, Kustermann is a 
butcher by trade and has taken Ills 
master's diploma but has not worked in 
the trade for several years. He now 
devotes all his time to shooting practice. 

Kustermann works on the oasis that 
talent alone Is not enough to reap 
international honours nowadays. To 
reach the top you have to engage in 
intensive high-powered training. 

He spends several hours a day shooting 
and does everything he can to stay 
physically fit. His chief advantage, 
though, is felt to be his enormous power! 
of concentration. 

“Gottfried,” his mother says, “wai 
always a loner. It certainly helps him with 
liis shooting.” 

Th» nrnnf -or_the quddinfl iS-in th< 

eating and Kustermann has certainly 
proved that his outlook is correct, having 
already bagged four European champion 
ship titles, two of them with the cross 
bow. 

Hunting in the woods is his hobby. 

03TUTTGARTER ZEITUNG. 23 October 1970] 


number 15,000. 
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(SflddeulBChe Zeitung, M 0 
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